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ROSES ARE DYING 
By PAUL TRAVERS 


Roses of June 
Flitting so soon, 
Where do you go? 
Over the prairie, 
Swift as a fairy, 
Bathed in a glow. 


Light as a feather 

Skimming the heather, 
Where do you blow? 

Hither and yonder, 


Carelessly wander, 
Tossed to and fro! 


Wild-flower exquisite, 

Brief was your visit, 
Yet do we owe, 

To your advancing, 

Fragrance entrancing,— 
More than we know! 


Now you are dying, 
Zephyrs are sighing 
Softly and low. 
Flowers that are fairest, 
Things that are rarest, 
Soonest must go! 





—for those who seek the best 


the Rampart Apartments 


provide every luxury, meet every requirement, 
answer every whim. 


A block from Wilshire Boulevard, the Rampart 
stands on the corner of Sixth and Rampart, be- 
tween Westlake and Sunset Parks in the fash- 
ionable, aristocratic Wilshire district. 


—Possesses the finest car service of any apart- 
ment building in Los Angeles—a car every two 
minutes—fifteen minutes from down town. 


—Ahbsolutely fireproof. 

—fifty apartments—two, three and four rooms 
—elegantly furnished in solid mahogany. 
—tile and marble baths and showers, 


—Beautiful, spacious amusement and_ball- 
room—tbilliards. 


—model tennis courts — colorful flower gar- 
dens. 


—regular first-class hotel service—bell boys. 
Phores'60228 crew Wshtire 2255. 


Marsh-Strong bld’g. 


Ninth St. at Spring and Main 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE PROOF 


Marble and Mahogany Finish 


Best Lighted and Equipped 
OFFICE BUILDING 
IN lee 


Ready for Occupancy September | st 


For Reservations See 


Robert Marsh ¢& Co. 


Trust and Savings Building 
10175 Main 5045 
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“INSIDIOUS LOBBY” FULLY REVEALED 

EVELATIONS thus far in the “lobby inquiry” 

instituted by the United States senate have estab- 
lished pretty thoroughly that the President was not 
indulging in loose talk when he charged that an im- 
sidious cabal was at work in Washington attempting 
to influence legislation contrary to the wishes of the 
people as expressed at the polls last November. At 
first, the standpat papers tried to create the impres- 
sion that Mr. Wilson had overshot his mark and was 
talking for effect, but these same critics are now 
printing in their news columns that which proves be- 
yond question the truth of the charges emanating 
from the White House. In the effort to combat free 
sugar, particularly, a busier and a more liberally-dis- 
posed lobby never appeared at the national capital. 

It may uot be quite so brazen as in the old days of 
the Credit Mobilier scandal, but if its work was not 
so “raw” it has been, until now, just as effective. 
One has only to read of the activities of the officers 
and paid campaigners of the American Beet Sugar 
Association, with its millions of watered stock, for 
which it was able to earn enormous dividends, thanks 
to the tariff “protection,” to be convinced that it was 
worth while for the “industry” to be a free spender 
so long as it enjoyed huge profits at the expense of 
the consumers. Secretary Truman Palmer of the As- 
sociation has admitted that his brochure, “Sugar at 
a Glance,” designed to make public sentiment inimi- 
cal to free sugar, was given a circulation of 320,000 
copies under the frank of Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts, (stnndpatter) ; that another 
persuasive document of his was franked by Senator 
Charles Curtis of Kansas (since retired, thanks to 
the activities of William Allen White) to the extent 
of 160,000 copies and that two other “high protec- 
tionists,” Senator Reed Smoot of Utah and former 
Senator Dick of Ohio sent broadcast at the expense 
of the government 60,000 pamphlets of an anti-free 
sugar trend. Jn all, these noble patriots saved the As- 
sociation $28,050 in postage. 

Incidentally, it developed that Palmer, who gets 
$10,000 a year to represent the interests at Washing- 
ton and conducts a bureau at the national capital 
whose monthly payroll averages nearly $7000, “edited” 
Senator Lodge’s speech against free sugar, after it 
had been ordered printed as a public document, so 
“strengthening” the arguments that the Association 
was glad to send out 320,000 of the brochures—at the 
expense of the people whom the sugar industry was 
striving to mulct. He further testified that since he 
had been in Washington he had paid out $160,000 to 
carry on the campaign, which did not include what 
the Association as a body had expended, but simply 
the amount for which he drew upon the treasurer. 

It will be remembered that Henry T. Oxnard, an- 
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other $10,000 a year paid agent of the Association, 
testified that he estimated he had spent on an aver- 
age of $20,000 a year for the last twenty-three years 
in behalf of the beet sugar industry. Perhaps, like 
Havemeyer, who, with others in the sugar trust, 
spent $750,000 i1. the Cuban reciprocity fight, part of 
this sum went toward subsidizing the newspapers and 
“educating” the news distributing associations. We 
find, for instance, in the Hamlin correspondence 
seized at Washington, letters tending to show that 
the Associated Press, the American Press Associa- 
tion and various newspapers had lent their services 
to the sugar lobby. The public hardly needs to be re- 
minded by Senator Reed of the full significance of 
the Hamlin-Warren letters. They reveal only too 
plainly how the paid lobbyists by the lavish use of 
money have fought to defeat free sugar, using the 
press wherever it was purchasable, senators and rep- 
resentatives as already shown and enlisting the ser- 
vices of the big news gathering associations to create 
sentiment in favor of the sugar trust. Since the gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Press is included in 
the indictment by Hamlin it will be interesting to get 
his statement in refutation. The Associated Press is 
a good deal of a trust itself, Perhaps, the help ac- 
corded to the sugar industry was on the principle 
that “birds of a feather must flock together.” 


PROTESTING A POSSIBLE APPOINTMENT 
UMOR that Benjamin F. Bledsoe, judge of the 
superior court of San Bernardino, is likely to be 

appointed judge of the United States district court of 
Southern California is not contemplated with un- 
mixed enthusiasm. Aside from his declaration in 
favor of the recall of judges, suspected to have been 
a pleasant piece of airy persiflage for the consump- 
tion of the Earl-Lissner-Johnson coterie, then at peri- 
helion in politics, is the knowledge that he cherishes 
anything but that broad interpretation of the laws 
which govern the rights of men attributed to him by 
several of his claquers in the neighboring county, 
now engaged in itemizing the judge’s alleged quali- 
fications for office. 

We recall that when a certain criminal court judge 
of this county was a candidate for perferment to the 
appellate court—a position for which he was wholly 
unfit—a newspaper editor who had the courage to op- 
pose the jurist’s political ambition, on the broad 
grounds of public policy, was haled into court on a 
flimsy charge of contempt. The local judges, for po- 
litical reasons, dodged the case and Judge Bledsoe 
was called in to uphold the dignity of his brother 
jurist. He took the untenable and narrow ground 
that a judge on the bench, no matter what his politi- 
cal ambition, or manifest unfitness, was not to be 
criticized, that being contrary to public policy, and 
enunciating this monstrous doctrine he fined the edi- 
tor $100. Further, he advised, in his extraordinary 
decision, that the political judge under criticism 
might do well to begin suit for punitive damages as 
a sort of warning to other editors who dared to do 
their duty by the people. 


Given the option of apologizing, which he ignored, 
the editor, sure enough, was sued for $25,000 and a 
noted criminal lawyer, whose main practice was be- 
fore the criminal judge, turned up as chief counsel 
for the plaintiff. One of the jurors selected, it de- 
veloped later, was the partner of a man whose pre- 
hensile activities in public office had been exposed by 
the defendant editor, hence it was not, surprising that 
a heavy verdict against him was found, which prac- 
tically ruined the splendid newspaper property he had 
worked so assiduously and fearlessly to establish. 
Judge Bledsoe, if he had been of broader mind, would 
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have commendec the altruistic purpose of the editor 
in seeking to prevent a higher court from being in- 
vaded by an utterly incompetent official. Instead, he 
threw the halo of sanctity about the bench, a ridicu- 
lous attitude in view of the facts and wholly unfair 
to the defendant who was doing his plain duty. We 
maintain that a jurist holding such views cannot in- 
terpret the laws in a way that will govern the rights 
of men, which is why we protest to the President 
against the elevation of Judge Bledsoe to the United 
States district bench of Southern California. 





OXNARD SENATORIAL JOKE RECALLED 
FRHAPS, Henry [. Oxtard, allésed “tather or 
the beet sugar industry,” may be able to put into 
effect his threat of forming a new sugar trust if the 
Underwood bill is passed with its free sugar clause, 
and then again he may not. In his testimony before 
the senate lobby investigating committee the sac- 
charine Henry told how his American Beet Sugar 
Company, with its $20,000,000 capitalization, was or- 
ganized. Of this amount $15,000,000 was watered 
stock, which the heartless New York bankers who 
“helped” in the formation of the corporation “in- 
sisted” on putting in. Of course, this was done over 
Henry’s protests. But as he admitted that he and 
his brother had made “about a million” by the sale of 
their share of the “water” the presumption is that 
Henry’s anger at the ungentlemanly action of his 
New York confreres was properly mollified. 


It was Henry’s brother, the dapper little Robert, 
who sought to be United States senator from Cali- 
fornia in I904, to succeed Hon. Thomas R. Bard of 
Hueneme. His sole sponsor was that eminent re- 
former of Los Angeles, Hon. Edwin T. Earl, then 
as now chief owner of the Express, whose paper by 
direction of the publisher declined to support the 
candidacy of his fellow townsman, Hon. Frank P. 
Flint, and elected to foist Oxnard upon the state. 
This was done over the strong protest of the editor 
of the Express—at that time Mr. Earl did not pose 
as the editor—who pointed out that Mr. Oxnard’s 
chief occupation was in lobbying for his twenty mil- 
lion dollar sugar trust—of which two-thirds was 
watered stock. Not only was Oxnard a lobbyist, but 
itt no sense could he be regarded as a Californian. 
He had, it is true, an interest in the beet sugar fac- 
torv at Oxnard, but was not a resident of that town 
nor yet of any other place in the state. 


How much money Oxnard spent to further his can- 
didacy is probably a sad reminiscence for Robert, so 
why dwell upon so painful a subject? When his 
campaign was a month old it was stated that he had 
four votes assured, which may have been true at the 
time, but if so they became discouraged at a later 
date, for when the first ballot was taken at Sacra- 
mento our recollection is that the Earl entry was 
scratched. It afterward developed that Robert Ox- 
nard was not a registered voter in California and, in 
fact, never had voted in the state, not having lived 
in it long enough to qualify. Just what sort of a 
deal he had made with Mr. Earl to act as his mouth 
organ never did develop, but the absurdity of the 
Oxnard candidacy was argued by the then editor of 
the Express—the present writer—with all the force of 
his convictions. It was useless, however. Mr. Ox- 
nard was introduced into the sanctum by Earl as 
“our next United States senator” to the amazement 
and chagrin of the occupant, who managed to stam- 
mer, “You are, surely, mistaken, Mr. Earl.” But Mr. 
Earl would listen to no reason; arguments that were 
piled up he waived aside with the sole declaration, 
“T am for him; the Express must support him!” 


To the best of our belief Robert Oxnard has not 
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been inside the state since a heartless opposition 
newspaper revealed the fact that not only had he not 
registered, but he was ineligible to do so. From that 
moment his “four votes” began to droop and grad- 
ually succumbed to heart failure. Earl strove to 
keep up the delusion that his candidate had great 
mysterious strength, but by that time the Oxnard 
candidacy was regarded as a huge joke all over the 
state and Earl’s connection with it the subject of 
much curious comment. It is easy to see what good 
work Robert might have done for his $15,000,000 
watered stock company if Earl had succeeded in his 
ridiculous project. All this 1s history. 


PUBLICITY AS A GROWING ART 
DVERTISING is more or less of a fine art these 
A days. Not so much in the elegance of the Eng- 
lish employed by the ad-writer nor yet for style in 
construction for, alas, the many slips in syntax noted 
cause the judicious to grieve; but for the ingenuity 
displayed in bringing the subject goods to the atten- 
tion of the reader the publicity business commands 
unqualified admiration. With the advent of college 
men among ad-writing forces—and there are many 
such recruits of late—a better quality of English and 
an improvement in construction of sentences are 
bound to follow and when this is more general there 
will be almost as much of a literary delight to be de- 
rived from reading the paid announcements as one 
gets from the well-written editorial page. Not that 

this is any too common a sensation, however. 


There has been held at Baltimore within the last 
week the ninth annual convention of the Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America, Is is an allied organization 
that has grown rapidly and its good results among 
the affiliated club membership are marked. Not only 
is there discerned a distinct effort to bring advertis- 
ing into higher repute by omitting superlatives and 
employing dependable language, but obj ectionable ad- 
vertising is being frowned upon by self-respecting 
agencies while highfalutin’ phraseology, which is 
really misrepresentative in its nature, is getting into 
disrepute. To gain a permanent clientele a few plain 
statements of fact are preferable to columns of bun- 
combe. The merchant has seen the folly of indulging 
in hyperbole, the prospective customer is too sophis- 
ticated to be deceived by specious announcements ; 
moreover, municipalities have been induced to pass 
ordinances aimed at the suppression of spurious ad- 
vertising, penalizing those in-and-out gentry who run 
largely to fire-and-bankrupt sales of the ten-cents-on- 
the dollar variety. All this is distinctly for the better 
and in countenancing these progressive ideas the ad- 
vertising clubs are reflecting the advanced spirit of 
the age. 

Study of the five days’ program of the Baltimore 
convention reveals a wide purview of subjects treated 
by representatives of all branches of the publicity 
business. That the delegates derived much benefit by 
this attrition cannot be doubted. Experts in their 
chosen line were assigned topics, discussion of which 
was bound to be highly informative to those within 
hearing. Ideas were exchanged, experiences related 
and a general clearing house of plans and experi- 
ments established. For the delegate intent on profit- 
ing by this coming together of men who have made 
a life study of publicity in all its forms a mine of 
information was disclosed that could not fail to be 
remunerative. Asa result the public will benefit, the 
tone of advertising in general will take on what the 
jeunesse doree love to term “class,” and in that way 
the ethical side of life receive added consideration. 

It is a far cry from the stamped bricks of the 
Babylonians and Egyptians down through the ages 
to the modern announcement in the daily press, top 
column, next to pure reading matter, the latter, alas, 
not always readily attainable in these days of grand 
jury investigations so diligently reported. In Pom- 
peii and in Herculaneum the wine merchants, the 
bakers, the shoemakers advertised their wares in 
street signs of artistic design, a form of publicity that 
was continued for many centuries and is still extant. 
But with competition came handbills and posters and 
other methods employed by the more alert merchant 
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to attract business to his particular shop. From this 
form of peripatetic advertising to occupying space in 
the columns of the weekly and finally the daily news- 
paper was a natural transition. We recall one odd 
sign that elicited our attention in an English village 
many years ago, when we were indulging our wan- 
derlust. The American name of the advertiser was 
what first caught our roving gaze. 
blackboard, above a one-story brick cottage, in white 
letters appeared: 

Benjamin Franklin doth live here, 

Will sweep your chimneys clean and clear; 


And if your chimneys are on fire 
Will put them out at your desire. 


On this same tramp abroad in a suburb of London, 
at the rear of a house seen from a passing train was 
noted the respectful announcement: “T. Shilling, 
undertaker. Your patronage is solicited. Trained 
weepers furnished.” The weepers, we learned, were 
professional mourners whose business it was to la- 
ment the deceased, in the absence of those near of 
kin to whom the “keening” would naturally fall. 
However, Mr. Shilling spared us the undertaking 
“parlors” atrocity, at least. 


“REGULATING” HUMAN BEINGS 
POONING in the public parks interdicted, en- 
gaged couples forbidden to march together at 

commencement day exercises and public censors ad- 
vocating an enforced space limit for dancers suggest 
that the aids to matrimony, once many, are gradually 
being withdrawn as woman emerges from her state 
of dependency to the high road of competition. What 
are public parks for if not a place for whispering 
lovers? Even at Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the 
plain, the hawthorn bush was provided with seats be- 
neath the shade “for talking age and whispering 
lovers made.” But in Sweet Auburn the village 


fathers had more confidence in their young people | 


than the modern park boards appear to have, so the 
“spooning” is ordered stopped. 

Drat such supervision! It was the good Abbe, as 
chronicled so felicitously by De Maupassant, who 
made the profound discovery that moonlight was 
designed for lovers. If our modern reformers could 
have their way they would shut off the moon’s rays 
along with the right to spoon on park seats, in all 
probability. Never mind. We have scriptural author- 
ity for the statement that not even many waters can 
quench love, nor can the floods drown it. Similarly, 
we dare affirm that with or without parks, with or 
without interdictions of the nature noted young peo- 
ple will continue to find soul mates and to come to- 
gether. What nonsense it is, anyway, to attempt to 
prevent that which is as natural as birdnesting in 
spring. 

As to the new proclamation at Washington Uni- 
versity, barring betrothed students from flocking to- 
gether, that higher institution of learning might as 
well close its doors as to attempt to regulate the 
heart action of the students. So long as coeducation 
is encouraged the other is a natural sequence. Pro- 
pinquity is a factor that cannot be denied. How 
much better if Bursar H. T. Condon of the Seattle 
university had given more attention to his grammar, 
than to the order for which he is partially respon- 
sible. He is quoted as saying, ‘““The rule 1s a good 
one, but it is ineffective in many cases, since neither 
Dr. Hall nor myself are mind readers.” Of course, 
it is ineffective. The light that lies in lovers’ eyes 
may be read by each other, but not by the rank out- 
sider. 

For many years, with recurring regularity, we re- 
call to have read of restrictive rules for dancers. The 
command uttered by King Canute was about as ef- 
fective'as the dicta pronounced by the arbiters of 
dancing. Censors armed with foot rules and planted 
on every dancing floor in the country might interpose 
their wand of authority whenever the space limit was 
exceeded, but they would have an unhappy time en- 
forcing the inches rule. Such legislation 1s about as 
reasonable as all other edicts of a similarly stupid 
nature. The good sense of the majority must prevail 
and if it frowns upon close contact in the dance the 
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minority will have to heed the unwritten rule or get 
off the floor. O, these regulators, they are getting 
fearfully pestiferous! 





ADDITIONAL CURRENCY ISSUE EXPLAINED 

EW LIGHT has been shed on the statement of 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo in regard to 
the issuance of $500,000,000 In emergency currency 
notes authorized under the provisions of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland act of 1908, which does not expire until 
June, 1914. This additional currency, it was stated, 
was available to any national bank or currency asso- 
ciations applying for relief from local stringency and 
complying with the requirements. In exchange must 
be deposited state and municipal bond securities, as 
well as government, and also, under certain condi- 
tions, to currency associations, high class, short-time 
commercial paper. 


Promptly, upon announcement of this attitude of 
the treasury, moneys heretofore held in a vice-like 
grip were released and the financial situation became 
less tense. It is now explained by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo that the publication of his currency statement 
was with no intention of influencing occurrences in 
Wall street nor did it have any special! significance in 
regard to the monetary situation, but was 1n reply to 
numerous inquiries received of late asking what the 
attitude of the department would be in case of the 
application by banks for additional currency under 
the act. Adds Secretary McAdoo: 


The department has been informed by a number 
of bankers who have called within the last few 
weeks, that some stringency might be experienced 
in moving the large crops now promised for the 
fall, and that if they had the assurance that re- 
lief could be had under the provisions of the Ald- 
rich- Vreeland act they would be able to meet that 
situation, and that it would be of great value to 
business generally. 


No matter what the incentive the announcement 
came at a critical time and has aided largely in re- 
storing public confidence and at the same time has 
caused the banking interests to relax their Cerberus- 
like guard of their reserves. It means that funds for 
legitimate business will be forthcoming, even if the 
25 per cent reserve is impaired. The knowledge that 
additional currency may be procured in exchange for 
approved securities is ever an anchor to windward. 
Of course, resort to the national treasury will not 
follow unless business demands require it, since the 
cost to the banks of getting the extra currency is too 
great to keep it long in circulation. The treasury has 
actually on hand $500,000,000 in new national bank 
notes awaiting call. 


STATUS OF DISSOLUTION PROCEEDINGS 

FFICIALS occupying positions of great respon- 

sibility will have to guard their public utterances 
carefully unless they are prepared to verify every 
statement made. Following closely the announce- 
ment in the morning papers that Judge Robert Lovett, 
chairman of the executive board of the Union Pa- 
cific railroad, had declared that his company was de- 
luged with offers by persons to act as intermediaries 
in influencing congress to a favorable decision in the 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific dissolution proceed- 
igs, comes word that Senator Norris has introduced 
a resolution in the upper chamber requesting the 
judge to appear before the lobby investigating com- 
mittee to give more details. We hope he will not be 
caught napping. If the offers are bona fide the au- 
thors should be summoned in like manner to explain 
the nature of their “pulls” in congress. Publicity is 
an excellent antidote for crooked transactions. 


Latest of the plans toward solving the problem of 
untying the merger knot is that proposed by the 
Union Pacific.to exchange $38,000,000 of Southern 
Pacific stock for the Pennsylvania’s holdings of Bal- 
timore and Ohio. Such a transfer, if allowed, would 
give to the Union Pacific 38.2 per cent of the entire 
outstanding Baltimore and Ohio stock. By acquiring 
the $38,000,000 of Southern Pacific stock, the Penn- 
sylvania railroad would receive 14 per cent of the 
total stock issue of that.road. It is certain that in: 
the present state of the bond market the Union Pa- 
cific’s holdings of Southern Pacific stock cannot be. 
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sold for cash and a trade such as is contemplated of- 
fers the best opportunity to comply with the decision 
of the United States supreme court in its dissolu- 
tion order. If the exchange is approved by Attorney 
General McReynolds, who has the matter under ad- 
visement, a way out of a most complicated situation 
is predicted without in anywise disturbing a stock 
and money market already badly demoralized. 

Naturally, enforced liquidation of the Union Pa- 
cific’s large block of Southern Pacific stock would 
work great hardship on many innocent holders of 
like stock in nowise concerned in establishing the re- 
lationships of the two roads ordered asunder. Judge 
Lovett is quoted as saying he had no idea that the 
Union Pacific desired to control the Baltimore and 
Ohio, in case the stock transfer was effected. If such 
control resulted it would be “merely incidental,’ he 
declared. Nor did he see in the proposal a plan to 
give financial control of the Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific and Baltimore and Ohio to one banking house. 
The prevailing idea is that the attorney general will 
approve the trade, thus insuring the first necessary 
step in the dissolution proceedings. 


EMBARRASSED STATESMEN EXPLAIN 
XPLANATIONS are order from the 


now 1n 


statesmen who were unfortunate enough to be 
smoked out through the publicity given the sugar | 


letters by the senate Icbby investigating committee. 
Senator Lodge from the cool shores of Nahant, 
Mass., voices denial that he ever favored exploiting 
the Philippine Islands, as one of the prolific Oxnard 
letters asserted, but he is silent in regard’to the mis- 
use of his franking privilege which he ceded to the 
sugar trust to flood the country with its alleged 


Lodge arguinents against free sugar, as doctored by | 


Lobbyist Truman Palmer, incidentally saving the 

philanthropists thousands of dollars in postage. 
Senator Newlands, another gridironed statesman, 

is also out with a statement, In one of his entertain- 


ing letters Oxnard assured Palmer. that Newlanas | 


was “O. K.,” and he had asked him to apply for one 
of the vacancies on the Philippine commission. The 
Nevada man has hastened to the investigation room 
to say how amazed he is at mention of his name in 
connection with the Philippines. He explains that 
he had urged the policy he did, “believing it is un- 
wise to tie ourselves closer to the islands by reciprocal 
trade relations.” Of colrrse; it is as clear as mud. 
Oxnard admits that Teller was his first choice and 
Newlands next ‘Put none but protectionists on 
guard” was the battle cry of the sugarites, or wrongs. 

General Manager M. E. Stone of the Associated 
Press also desires to be heard in explanation. Nat- 
urally, he, too, ts shocked to learn that his association 
has been “worked” by the sugar lobby. What a 
shame that the guileless newsgathering organizations 
should be thus flimflammed by corporations having a 
huge expense account fund to be employed in educa- 
tional purposes. Think in what an undesirable and 
embarrassing position these heart to heart talks put 
trusting statesmen and newspapermen by reason of 
the tendency of the public to place an erroneous con- 
struction on philanthropic impulses! Drat these let- 
ters, anyway! They should have been calcined. 


MISSION BELLS FOR EL CAMINO REAL 
ENERAL interest attaches to the bulletin issued 
by President A. S. C. Forbes, the energetic head 
of El Camino Real Association, that at the meeting 
held this week in Los Angeles to discuss ways and 
means for placing the mission bells along the state 
highway, marking the course of El] Camino Real, a 
full attendance responded to the call with many rep- 
resentatives present from neighboring counties. Fol- 
lowing the announcement that the Los Angeles 
county supervisors had ordered forty new bells, to 
complete the marking of El Camino Real through 
the county, was the statement that the board of 
supervisors of Orange county had agreed on an ap- 
propriation to defray the cost of placing ten new bells 
along the old “king’s highway” in that county, to be 
installed as soon as the new state road is completed. 
Orange county, by the way, has voted $1,270,000 
road bonds and the bankers of the neighboring county 
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have subscribed tor $200,000 worth of the state high- 
way bonds. he contract for the state road in that 
county has been let and work will begin next month. 
According to Mr. Frank Ey, a member of the execu- 
tive board of El Camino Real Association and pres- 
ident of the Santa Ana city council, the Orange 
county supervisors have assured him that the bells 
would be all installed in readiness for the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. In addition to the forty new bells 
ordered for Los Angeles county, all the ones now in 
place are to be repainted and the standards refur- 
bished. A similar encouraging report was received 
from the supervisors of San Francisco county, who 
have instructed the board of public works of San 
Francisco to repaint the mission bells in that county 
and redecorate the signs and standards, 


What Mrs. A. S. C. Forbes, chairman of the bell 
conumittee, is striving to accomplish is the complete 
marking of the entire length of El Camino Real by 
the time the Panama-Pacific Exposition is opened, so 
that the numerous travelers who will essay to follow 
the old highway from San Diego to-San Francisco 
may be able to do so without asking anyone the di- 
rection—merely by following the bells. They lead 
from one mission to another and through all of the 
centers of population in the coast counties. The as- 
sociation now has installed 186 bells, a gain of fifty- 
nine for the last year, certainly a most satisfactory 
showing. All Californians who are in sympathy with 
this good work should hasten to show their apprecia- 
tion by becoming affiliated with El Camino Real As- 
sociation as members. The sentiment governing the 
organization should appeal to every loyal resident of 
the state. 


SEEMING CONTRADICTIONS OF CHARACTER 
ROM no less a reliable source than the sworn 
enemy of all militancy in the suffrage movement, 

the London Daily Mail, we learn that the leader of 
the British disturbers of the peace, Emmeline Pank- 
hurst, 1s at heart one of the gentlest of women. Were 
such an assertion’ to come from a protagonist of the 
movement it would merit little consideration, but 
from an avowed enemy it is entitled to the fullest 
credence, especially as it is supported by an array of 
interesting facts, which indicate a seeming case of 
contradiction i character which amounts almost to 
a duality of personality. Mrs. Pankhurst is merry- 
hearted, we learn, loves to waltz, “adores” candy in 
the characteristic feminine superlative, and when not 
engaged in her vigorous warfare for the ballot, af- 
fects dainty and almost coquettish articles of per- 
sonal adornment, not merely artistic, but even ultra, 
outdoing in this regard many of her carefree sisters 
who are supposed to think of nothing but a butterfly 
existence. Doubtless, this 1s more than the mere 
swinging to an opposite extreme for relaxation from 
her grinding life as the militant leader. 


Aiter all, is it a contradiction? Does it not sug- 
gest an innate joyous individuality, a temperament 
which ignores logic and sequence, and which might 
naturally be expected to fall into the blunder that 
has been made, of trying to win the ballot by advanc- 
ing ruthlessness and even cruelty as arguments? It 
is a touch of inconsistency which may offer the key- 
note to the entire personality. Though consistency 
may be even as undesirable a quality in a philosopher 
as George Bernard Shaw would have us believe, in 
the leader of a great cause it is a sine qua non. While 
one may deplore the Jesuitical idea, it must be ad- 
mitted that the successful leaders in all time have 
been those who were so obsessed by the one idea 
that everything else became, not merely subordinate, 
but even nonexistent. Whether or not Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s highly developed femininity is an example of 
this failure of complete consecration, or merely an 
inconsiderable foible, it were difficult to judge, but 
at least it makes her a more attractive figure to the 
outsider. 

Such apparent contradictions existing in one in- 
dividual, are frequent and invariably interesting. 
Closer home we note the case of the Santa Barbara 
carpenter who wrote to Judge Works offering $1000 
for the appointment as postmaster at Santa Barbara, 
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of the man’s fanaticism or mental aberration. 


: 


and whose sole worry as he sat in the county jail 
over Sunday was that he would be forced to disap- 
point, for the first time in many years, a paralytic 
woman whom he took driving every fine Sabbath 
day. There is no mystery about these things. Man 
is not made by machinery—that is all. It recalls the 
old plea of the Persian donkey driver who, when the 
Cadi demanded of him a statement of his religious 
belief, replied: “Wise is the donkey driver, O, Cadi, 
and wise the Cadi, who sayeth in his heart, ‘This I 
will believe, this not believe,’ not in anywise knowing 
the mind of man—not in anywise knowing what his 
own heart may suffer.” 


MORE EMOTIONAL MARTYRDOM 
SCOT race track has claimed another self-made 
“martyr,” this time of the male suffragette gen- 
der. Emulating the emotionalism of Miss Davison, 
the first victim of brain ferment, who in trying to 
stop the king’s Derby entry came to everlasting grief, 
or glory, a man who ought to have known better 
rushed out in front of Tracery, August Belmont’s 
gold cup entry, and falling under the colt’s hoofs was 
fatally injured in sight of King George and Queen 
Mary. That the suicide had a revolver in one hand 
and a suffragette flag in the other indicate the extent 
When 
that bronze casting is made of Miss Davison, beneath 
the front hoofs of the king’s colt, it will be only fair 
to give the Belmont entry’s victim second place. 
Perhaps, this is good for the Cause, by directing at- 
tention to it through sensational means, but if so 
then why not an avalanche of suicides? Pitching 
from the top of the London monument to the pave- 
ment, making a splash from London bridge, throw- 
ing oneself under locomotives, electric cars and auto- 
mobiles, surely, will do more for equal suffrage than 
merely smashing windows or burning houses. If 
this is the way to popularize the movement why halt 
at trifles? Here is Mrs. Pankhurst, released from 
jail for the third time because she won't eat and the 
authorities are afraid to let her die on their hands. 
What a farce it ts! The woman has admitted her 
responsibility for the burning of the Lloyd-George 
country house and is sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment, a punishment, however regrettable, that 
cannot be said to be too severe. So long as this in- 
and-out policy is continued the treatment becomes 
Either put her in the prison hospital un- 
der the physician's care or let the home office confess 
its inability to deal with this phase of criminality. 
To proceed as at present ts to make a mockery of 
justice. 


Is it any cause for wonder that the six suffragettes 
sentenced to Holloway jail Tuesday for being con- 
cerned in the conspiracy raid have expressed a de- 
termination to ape the conduct of their leader? They, 
too, will try the hunger strike trick and by reason of 
forcible feeding gain valvular heart trouble and tem- 
porary freedom, It should teach the authorities a 
much needed iesson. Their duty is done when they 
furnish the food supplies. If the suffragettes refuse 
to eat, theirs the penalty. Horses that are led to the 
water and will not drink cannot be forced to do so. 
Neither can mules. And we respectfully submit that 
woman and mules are much the same; at times they 
are fickle but usually game. However, if the food 
is wholesome, well-cooked and cleanly served that is 
the extent of the government’s responsibility to its 
criminal class ir durance. To compel eating is re- 
fined cruelty. If the suffragettes insist on martyr- 
dom through starvation why not hurnor them? 


“Burn these,’’ the letters should have read, by sugar 
men indited, 

And O, how happy now might be the statesmen they 
have cited, 

If only such sagacious course had been the wise se- 
lection, 

Instead of pillorying patriot souls for countrywide dis- 
section. 

——____—__—__¢—_______ 


Dear, dear, another idol smashed! Dr. Wiley, the 
pure food expert, is among the “amenables” influ- 
enced by the sugar trust lobbyists. He made a prop- 
osition, one of the famous letters states, to give fifty 
lectures—presumably in aid of the glorious cause. 
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Lady Gregory Pipes Agaim—lLet All| Damce--By Randolph: Bartiett 


FIFTIETH OF A SERIES OF PAPERS ON MODERN DRAMA) 


of old Ireland, bracing and stimulating as it 

blows across the green hills, bearing the pun- 
gent odor of burning turfs, the lilt of a bit of country 
song, the open smile, the merry laugh—back, in 
short, to Lady Augusta Gregory. Rather, I should 
not say “back,” but “forward” out of the wilderness 
of Maeterlinck’s gloomy forests and rickety castles, 
away from the sex problem and the cry of the tram- 
meled, far from the sound of the voice of the So- 
cialist, in another world than the nightmares of 
Strindberg. Lady Gregory is a woman with a mis- 
sion—to make men laugh at their own weaknesses, 
by the simple method of displaying those weaknesses 
in crude simplicity, embodied in the persons of com- 
mon Irish folk, in whom they at times appear almost 
grotesque. Yet although Lady Gregory 1s not a “mas- 
ter” of form, although the trail of the artificial scribe 
is often apparent, her plays are always vital, their 
situations sustained in interest. She always sees two 
things clearly—the idea she desires to leave with her 
audience at the conclusion, and the dramatic clash 
in which the idea is to be crystallized. If she employs 
a broad, whitewasher’s brush, rather than the needle 
of the etcher, that is a mere matter of individual 
choice or individual talent. 


Lady Gregory has quite glorified the forced misun- 
derstanding, the exaggeration of a misinterpreted 
phrase, the refusal of the character in the play to see 
what 1s plain to the audience. It is not realism— 
comedy seldom is. But it is projection of an idea, 
and it is comedy, even in the reading, and in the 
playing it surely would approach rea! farce—not silly 
farce, but farce with a body to it. 

So much in preface to a paean of joy at the ap- 
pearance of a new volume of plays—four comedies 
and a tragedy—by this great Irishwoman who, with- 
out marked literary talent, without the poetical gen- 
ius of Yeats, the impressioned fervor of Synge, or 
the fine dramatic style of either, still stands out 
above al! members of this [Irish school of drama, be- 
cause she understands her subject so thoroughly, and 
goes straight to the point. Her charm is distinctly 
her own; she borrows no plumage, attempts no .imi- 
tative flights. She is just Lady Gregory, and to re- 
turn to her plays after browsing with Maeterlinck 1s 
like a draught of spring water after sipping perfume 
with jaded sensation seekers of the Parisian boule- 
vards. 

Probably the most amusing play in the new collec- 
tion is “The Full Moon.” In a little explanatory 
note, Lady Gregory whimsically remarks that her 
conscience disturbed her for having left Hyacinth 
Halevy, in an earlier farcette of that name, buried 
in the dismal village of Cloon, and she was under the 
necessity of devising a means of rescue, perforce, for 
the sake of her own peace of mind. So she gathered 
together a little group of other characters from her 
volume, “Seven Short Plays,” and, stringing them 
upon wires of humor, makes the puppets dance mer- 
rily and to the purpose. She brings the blundering 
gossip, Mrs. Broderick, from “The Jackdaw,” the 
pessimistic Fallon from “Spreading the News,” and 
other quaint inhabitants of her little community, 
whom she knows so intimately, and like the hornet 
in the bumble-bees’ hive, produces excitement by the 
introduction of “Cracked Mary.” a young woman just 
released from the insane asylum, and her brother 
Davideen, “an innocent.” 

The scene is a dark shed—a sort of waiting room 
beside the railway. The “nine o’clock” is nearly due 
and the folk are going through the usual small town 
ceremonial of waiting to see it come in—a custom 
apparently not confined to the American Middle 
West. It will be remembered that Hvacinth came to 
Cloon with such strong testimonials that he was em- 
barrassed by the perfection with which his well- 
meaning friends had endowed him, and all his efforts 
to demonstrate weakness of character and rebounded 
upon him and made him seem almost a saint. Well, 
Hyacinth has lived up to his made-to-order reputta- 
tion and is now the most highly respected member 
of the community. He is even about to be named 
clerk of the town council and it is whispered that he 
will soon marry the priest’s housekeeper. an estima- 
ble spinster. He chafes at all this, and the remark 
that there is a fair the next day at a nearby town 
causes him to observe that it is long since he has had 
a “night with the boys,” and he believes he will board 
the train, as it goes through, and enjoy a holiday. 

Then the talk passes to insanity, its causes, and the 
influence of the moon, then at its most perniciously 
full stage. There is a noise outside and several! of 
the villagers rush out to investigate. Boys are chas- 
ing a dog. The dog must be mad. If the mad dog 
bites anyone, especially while the moon its full, the 
person will go mad, likewise. Pessimistic Bartley Fal- 
lon, ever ready to adopt any waif misfortunes hov- 


B ACK again to the brisk, wholesome atmosphere 











ering about, begins to fear his mind is straying—in- 
sanity by induction. The neighbors willingly accept 
the idea. There is much lively consternation. The 
pessimist goes so far as to muzzle himself with a 
hencoop that he may not be a public menace should 
he suddenly become violent and attempt to bite his 
friends. Cracked Mary, Davidson, and Hyacinth are 
the only members of the party who retain a sem- 
blance of sanity. It all begins to pall upon the model 
citizen and Hyacinth shows his growing impatience 
and desire for liberty, and the spirit of the night im- 
medately causes the simple gossips to transfer to 
their idol the suspicion that he is a victim of the 
malady which is uppermost in their minds. Here 1s 
a “flavoring extract” from the dialogue: 


PETER: Did you take notice, and he coming into 
the shed, he had like some sort of a little twist in 
his walk? 

MRS. BRODERICK: I would be 
there would be any poison lurking in his veins. 
Where now would it come from, and Cracked 
Mary’s dog being as good as no dog at all? 

PETER: It might chance, and he a child in the 
cradle, to get the bite of a dog. It might be only 
now, its full time being come, its power would be- 
gin to work. 

MRS. BRODERICE: So it would too, and he but 
to see the shadow of the dog bit him in a body 
glass, or in the waves, and he himself looking over 
a boat, and as if called to throw himself in the 
tide. But I would not have thought it of Mr. Hal- 
vey. Well, it’s hard to know what might be 
spreading abroad in any person’s mind, as to put 
the body of a horse through a cambric needle. 
(Hyacinth looks at them), 

SHAWN EARLY: Be quiet now, he is going to 
say some word. 

HYACINTH: There is a thought in my mind. I 
think it was coming this good while. 

SHAWN EARLY: Whisht now and listen. 

HYACINTH: I made a great mistake coming 
into this place. 

PETER: There was some mistake made anyway. 

HYACINTH: It is foolishness kept me in it ever 
since. It is too big a name was put upon me. 

PETER: It is the power of the moon is forcing 
the truth out of him. 

HYACINTH: Every person in the town giving 
me out for more than I am. I got too much of that 
in the heel. 

SHANN EARLY: He is talking queer now, any- 
way. 

HYACINTH: Calling to me every little minute— 
expecting me to do this thing and that thing— 
watching me the same as a watchdog, their eyes 
as if fixed upon my face. 

MRS. BRODERICK: To be giving out such 
strange thoughts, he hasn’t much brains left around 
him. 

HYACINTH: I looking to be Clerk of the Union, 
and the place I had giving me enough to do, and 
too much to do. Tied on this side, tied on that 
side. I to be bothered with business through the 
holy livelong day! 

PETER TANNIAN: It is good pay he got with 
it. Eighty pounds a year doesn’t come on the wind. 

HYACINTH: In danger to be linked and wed—lI 
never ambitioned it with a woman would want me 
to be earning through every day of the year. 

SHAWN EARLY: He is a gone man surely. 

HYACINTH: The wide ridge of the world before 
me, and to have no one to look to for orders; that 
would he better than roast and boiled and all the 
comforts of the day. I declare to goodness, and I’d 
nearly take my oath, I’d sooner be among a fleet 
of tinkers, than attending meetings of the Board! 

MRS. BRODERICK: If there are fairies in it, 
it is in the fairies he is. 

PETER: Give me a hold of that chain. 

MRS. BRODERICK: What is it you are about 
to do? 

PETER: To bind him to the chair I will before 
he will burst out wild mad. Come over here Bart- 
ley Fallon, and lend a hand if you can. 


loth to think 


It ts too much for Hyacinth. He becomes frantic 
in his determination to escape, barks like a dog to 
frighten away the friends who have bound him, and 
dashes out to catch the nine o’clock for Carrow and 
liberty, that Lady Gregory once more may sleep 0’ 
nights. It is all delightful and refreshing. The relief 
from the grotesqueries of the clods through the 
poetical mystery of the insane girl and her singing 
and dancing brother is an artistic touch. 


“Bogie Men” is philosophy disguised as farce. 
Taig and Darby, wandering chimneysweeps, meet in 
a shed where the stage stops. Each has been sent 
there to meet a wealthy cousin, whom he never has 
seen, but who has been held up to him by his mother, 
all his life, as a model of success. Taig’s cousin 1s 
Dermott, Darby’s is Timothy. Each extols his rela- 
tive, though it appears the successful cousin has been 
a thorn in the side of each. Taig may be secretly 
afraid of the invisible Dermott, but he will not allow 
Darby to suggest that Dermott may be in any wise 
inferior in worldly wealth, generosity or strength of 
character, to Timothy. So the dispute goes on in the 











manner of the argument of the two old paupers in 
“The Workhouse Ward.” At the end it is revealed 
that Darby is Taig’s Dermott, and Taig Darby’s Tim- 
othy. The bogie men who have made their lives a 
burden thus disappear suddenly and the sweeps are 
free. They will go out upon the road together and 
live a fine, free life, relieved after all, that they are 
not to become mere “poor relatives.” The story is 
lively—the meaning plain. Lady Gregory’s disputes 
tend toward monotonous repetition at times, her 
handling of the denoument is highly artificial. Yet 
if these be her chosen tools, let her use them. She 
carves a fine piece of sculpture. The piece may be 
like those immortal gargoyles of Notre Dame, nev- 
ertheless, it is art, and to demand that Lady Gregory 
employ a technique as compact as that of Strindberg 
is as ridiculous as to expect the funny man in the 
melodrama to employ the wit of George Bernard 
Shaw. 

If, however, the checks upon the Bank of Credulity 
in “The Bogie Men” produce an overdraft, skip 
“Coats.” This hilarious fragment is Lady Gregory 
in her most irrepressible mood. Two country editors 
of rival weekly newspapers are boon companions, 
meet regularly each Monday at an inn to dine, com- 
pare notes, and decide upon what grounds to scold 
each other. So regular are their habits that each has 
a peg for his coat. In a moment of confusion the 
waiter transposes the coats and the auditor is re- 
quested to admit the possibility of the editors resum- 
ing the garments, each taking the other’s by mistake, 
though they do not fit, and upon this all else de- 
pends. News is scarce in the community, and in 
Spare moments each editor has prepared an obituary 
of his competitor. Each admits having conceived the 
idea of filling a vacant column or so in his next issue 
with an account of the life and career of his con- 
temporary. Each feels in his pocket for his manu- 
script and finds a palpable obituary of himself. Each 
accuses the other of proposing to do murder to pro- 
vide himself with news. A word would straighten it 
out. A word would shave” untangled “The Bogte 
Men” within two pages of its beginning. A word 
would have prevented “The Jackdaw” from being a 
farce. The word is not uttered. The editors quarrel. 
They are both furious. Chaos looms. It is terrible. 
The waiter enters with the savory meal and it is all 
over in a trice. Not since good old “Box and Cox” 
has the audience been so brazenly ordered to aban- 
don all artificial impulses. And I maintain that “Box 
and Cox” is about the greatest farce comedy ever 
written. The man who brings his text book on 
logic with him when he seeks amusement merits the 
final anathema, the ultimate excommunication. 

I have enlarged upon the somewhat faulty tech- 

nique of these comedies, because it is well not to 
permit one’s self to go so far as apotheosizing the 
object of admiration. After all, however, technique 
is merely a matter of dramatic standards, and may 
vary and change swiftly from year to year, and be- 
tween one country and another. A lesser author, 
employing the same obvious tricks of stage manage- 
ment and dialogue as Lady Gregory, would not be 
tolerated, but what would happen to a minor play- 
wright who affected Strindberg’s gloom, Maeter- 
linck’s early obscure symbolism, Tchekoff’s diffus- 
iveness? The only safe rule is that when the sub- 
ject matter is sufficiently worthy, it matters not in 
the least what the form may be, so long as it does 
not absolutely mar the material. Also. it is always 
well to remember that Lady Gregory did not write 
for the publisher, but for the actor. With a fair 
knowledge of the stage, the power to visualize, and 
to lend an embodiment to the characters so sketchily 
described, or often not described, but merely intro- 
duced through their own words, the reader will find 
the value of these comedies enhanced greatly. Lady 
Gregory does not card-index her folk like George 
Bernard Shaw, and the reader takes away from her 
plays whatever he is capable of taking to them in 
Imagination and interpretation. 
_ lo those who know music, net the least interest- 
ing feature of these Lady Gregory volumes is the 
bits of music which she places in the appendix, for 
the songs which her characters sing. The suggestive- 
ness of the simple melodies is strong, and adds much 
to the understanding of the action. Like the plays 
themselves they sprang from the soil of a people 
who are essentially lighthearted. even in their sor- 
rows, and prove the close relationship between the 
two arts. These three plays are especially designed 
to amuse: the other two in the volume, “Damer’s 
Gold” and “McDonough’s Wife,” are more serious, 
the latter in particular, and will satisfy the exactions 
of the most abject slave of realism. They will be 
considered in the next article. 

(“New Jrish Comedies.” By Lady Gregory. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 
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FRENCH LIFE BENEATH THE SURFACE 


Tis curious to observe the attitude of the general 

public with regard to the failure of the St. Louis 

and San Francisco railroad. I speak now of the 
small investor. Not people who were bitten but peo- 
ple who think they might have been so had they 
not been wise to the innate and complete dishonesty 
of America and Americans. They, of course, know 
nothing whatever about this business, although the 
papers have been full of it. They shrug their shoul- 
ders when you ask them about it: “O, America !— 
No American investments for me! Two and a half 
percent in French bonds is all I want.” And the 
really curious thing about it is the way we are 
buncoed, and also, I may add, the tendency we 
Americans have to bunch and group all foreigners. 
To the average Frenchman all Americans are either 
absolutely trustworthy or absolutely the opposite, 
depending upon whether this particular Frenchman 
had had pleasant or unpleasant experiences with the 
Americans with whom he may have happened to 
come in contact. I have heard people here praise 
Americans to the skies, insisting upon their good 
qualities, upon their absolute honesty, upon their 
complete lack of that pettiness which makes the 
average European so difficult to deal with, upon 
their largeness and generosity in dealing with domes- 
tics and tradesmen, etc. And, on the contrary, I 
have heard Americans held up as the shining exam- 
ple of all that is evil, contemptible, mean, small, 
close, dishonest,-etc.; and when adjectives give out 
these lovers of ours take to vociferating and gesticu- 
lating with hands and head worked into a passion of 
fury by their own imagination of the horror of us. 

And the funny part of it is that we are just the 
same. You hear over and over again the most sweep- 
ing and convincing statements: Al! French people 
are liars! All Italians are thieves! Until, upon in- 
vestigation, you find that opinion has been graven 
in the mind of the speaker by an insignificant hap- 
pening, he having, just once, been handed a bad five- 
franc piecee, or similar triviality. The fact is that 
blood will tell. We Anglo-Saxon Americans simply 
do not understand the Latin races. We find our- 
selves in perfect sympathy with the Germans, our 
only feeling toward them being about the same as 
we city people have to the childlike, iznorant country- 
bred boy or girl, the “hayseed.” I know from re- 
peated questioning that most of us American Ameri- 
cans do not feel that the children of French or Italian 
parents even 1f born and raised in America, are real, 
genuine Americans, And so we cannot expect to find 
ourselves in complete sympathy with the French, or 
the French in complete sympathy with us (and by 
we I mean Anglo-Saxon Americans), and where 
there is no sympathy there is likely to be mutual dis- 
trust. And in support of this view I would only 
repeat the fact that J have already mentioned in pre- 
vious letters, that Americans living here rarely make 
any intimate friends in French circles. 

*k OK Ok 

It is all a matter of the point of view. I invariably 
find that the French angle differs essentially from the 
American viewpoint. In the matter of business, we 
expect to do it in a large, bold way. If we see what 
we think is a good investment we go into it at our 
own risk. We realize that we are doing it at our own 
risk, and if we lose out we blame ourselves. If we 
have been persuaded to go into it by a business asso- 
ciate we simply kick ourselves for our excess of con- 
fidence and that is the end of the matter. We cer- 
tainly do not say to ourselves that because that one 
man, or that one group.of men, has turned out to be 
dishonest all business men are dishonest and we can 
trust no one. As a general thing, in fact, we Ameri- 
cans are not much given to trusting anybody but our- 
selves. Over here the view seems to me to be just 
the opposite of this. Both small and large investors 
will place their money blindly on the advice of a 
person in whom they believe they may have confi- 
dence, and then blame this person 1f things go wrong. 

To take a pessimistic view of the matter, the only 
difference I can see between the French thief and 
the American thief 1s that the American will not risk 
his reputation for a small sum. For which reason 
there are fewer thieves in America simply because 
opportunities to grab large sums are not frequently 
in sight. But in this the French point of view is en- 
tirely different. The small merchant here is con- 
stantly robbing his customers. The hold-up game, 
applied principally to foreigners, especially to Ameri- 
cans, is almost universal here. But there are few men 
who dare to go into a big deal of manipulation and 
win or Jose their all. In other matters the point of 
view is no less entirely opposed to ours. One thing 
that no French person, especially a woman, can tin- 
derstand, is the desire which our Americans who are 
living here have to lead a simple, unaffected, un- 
assuming life. All that the French man and woman 
demand for their money is to create the impression 
that they are rich, or at least richer than they really 
are. The American wants something real for his 
money, the Frenchman merely buys, or tries to buy, 
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that ignis fatuus which we call public opinion. And 
he generally fails most lamentably, for the neighbors 
know very well what is real and what is not. Ser- 


vants will talk, and it soon becomes known whether - 


people are living on the best the market affords or 
the cheapest, and we tax pretty justly the actual flow 
of ready cash. Of course, there are exceptions on 
both sides, but as a general thing this rule holds 
good. Consequently, it is not easy to find a basis of 
common understanding. Conversation becomes diff- 
cult where all personal subjects have to be avoided, 
where there is no mutual aim and object, whether 
it be pleasure, comfort, material advancement or what 
not. 

In view of all this it is exceedingly interesting to 
observe that foreigners are, nevertheless, constantly 
flowing into Paris and settling here, at least, tempor- 
arily. Every now and again the papers, or members 
of congress, or social reform clubs, take this matter 
up and make an issue, or a scare, out of it. Only re- 


cently a congressman gave the actual figures regard- 


img the presence of these foreigners in Paris. It must 
be noted that all foreigners are supposed to register 
at the office of the chief of police when they settle 
down for residence in France. As an actual matter 
of fact, however, practically only the people who are 
working here, people who come here to seek employ- 
ment, really carry out this formality. Therefore, when 
it is stated that the police registry shows two million 
foreigners in France, about a third of whom are in 
Paris, it will be seen that this great number of work- 
ers 1s a real menace to the native, 


Some time ago when this matter was brought up by 
the union of French hotel employees several hotel 
managers came forward and stated in plain words 
that they could not depend upon French help and 
were driven to accept foreigners, mostly Germans 
and Swiss. It is truly curious to find Frencn women 
begging for work of any kind when German, Swiss, 
Belgium and Dutch servants are flowing in here con- 
stantly, and everyone will tell you: “They are the 
ones to get! Do not employ the French!” There are 
several employment agencies, run on philanthropic 
lines, in this city, where German and Swiss girls are 
taken care of until they find situations, but the de- 
mand is so great that it is almost impossible to get 
any but an entirely inexperienced girl; and this in 
spite of the fact that these newcomers do not speak 
a word of French. Now why is that? And why is it 
that you come constantly in contact with foreigners 
in almost every trade, young and old, men and wom- 
en; they come and thrive here while, at the same 
time, the native “out-of-work” class is enormous and 
the charitable societies find it utterly impossible to 
cope with it? 

x * 

There is another curious phase of this matter 
which, if only that lack of sympathy and understand- 
ing between races of which I have been speaking 
were not to bar the way, would become a real danger 
for the life of France as a nation. I speak of the 
plan the labor unions and the Socialists have formed 
to do away with the armies and introduce a universal 
European peace where, under socialistic rule, every 
working man would find constant employment and 
good pay. They have a song, “L’International,” which 
they sing on all occasions; and the labor unions of 
Germany and France certainly appear to stand in 
perfect accord in this matter. The proposed law for 
a three-year army service has caused much disturb- 
ance all over France. Meetings both of soldiers and 
civilians have been repeatedly held where revolution- 
ary speeches have been made and this “International” 
has been sung. And yet that would mean the survival 
of the fittest: and the fittest is certainly not the 
French. Jf Europe were, so to speak, one huge coun- 
try under different local rulers (just as Germany 
actually is today), is is evident that there would be 
no further restriction to Germans coming in to 
France to take the work away from the French work- 
er. That would soon mean that France would simply 
be a part of Germany, and that there would be still 
greater misery in France then than there is now. 


Here we see two opinions growing up side by side: 
The opinion of those who wish to keep France strong 
of arms, seeing in that her only safety; and the 
opinion of those (mostly soldiers and workers) who 
want to disarm no matter what the cost. And I may 
add that this latter class is strongly supported by the 
women, especially the mothers of boys, who, natur- 
ally, hate to see their sons calley away to the army 
just when they hoped that they might begin to earn 
a little and lessen the terrible burden and poverty of 
the parents. Can you blame them? The tragedies 
which arise from this army system are dreadful. It 
often happens that a boy must go to the army know- 
ing that the girl he is to marry, and the old mother 
who brought him into the world and kept him 
through all the days of his youth, are actually starv- 
ing for want of support.—the army pay being a mere 
nothing. It has even happened that married men with 


children have seen their families almost starve before | 
their eyes unable to do anything for them. In one | 
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case recently such a family was taken to shelter in 
a guard house of the barracks. Do you wonder then 
that these men are seeking relief from this abuse 
which is worse than it was even in old monarchical 
times? Do you wonder that men who see such things 
are easily inflamed, or that they become worthless 
profligates, not caring, in their utter hopelessness 
and helplessness, to what depth of brutality they de- 
scend ? ; 


Yet we come here in numbers and live here, in this 
great, evil “pleasure-city.” For myself, 1 cannot un- 
derstand it. Perhaps, I see too much, perhaps, I look 
too deeply. Yet, when all is said, with all our evident 
lack of sympathy with these people as a race, we are 
strongly moved by their poetry and their feeling to- 
ward art and toward the spiritual problems of life. 
We cannot but be moved by the thing that they have 
invented which we call bohemianism. The surface of 
Murger’s (and Puccini’s) “La Boheme” is a charm- 
ing ideal. I say the surface because, if we look a 
little deeper, we see that this is really just the ideal- 
ization of laziness, idleness, drunkenness and profli- 
gacy. You can still see the wide trousers, narrow 
at the foot, the flowing neckties, the soft hat, the gay 
vests which make up the picturesque “mise-en-scene 
of “La Boheme.” But we have another name for 
these people now. We call them “Apaches,” yet many 
of them are fallen artists and poets, and all of them 
are devotees of that very philosophy which we con- 
done, with which we heartily sympathize, when it is 
associated with art. There is a psychological problem 
I leave to others to solve. Charpentier, in his “Lou- 
ise,” and now in his new sequel to “Louise,” “Julien,” 
paints us this Montmartre life as the ideal life, the 
perfect art-life. 

But [ really believe that we are just beginning to 
see beneath the surface of these things, just begin- 
ning to learn that this idealism is merely a cloak for 
a very ugly skeleton indeed. The fashionable slum- 
ming party has had at least one feature that is good: 
it has taught many of us innocent seekers after an 
imaginary ideal that France, at least, and French 
poverty, misery. profligacy and bohemianism, holds 
much that is evil, and that this evil lies far too near 
the surface. And I will add that even in art circles 
in the good old days the really successful, valuable 
artist, who did things worth doing. was as far re- 
moved from bohemianism as possible. 

Paris, June 3, IO13. FRANK PATTERSON. 

. Sh 
NEW YORK FEASTS ON “CROOK” PLAYS 

S the name indicates, “The Argyle Case” is 
A another crook play and to my mind not a good 

one, though people seem to go to see it witha 
degree of enthusiasm. Just why one should want to 
leave a pleasant room and congenial friends and sit 
among crooks and criminals who have few or no re- 
deeming traits is something of a mystery. A murder 
has been committed and there is an attempt to supply 
a gruesome feeling by having the curtain rise upon a 
darkened room lighted by a singular shaft of sun- 
light that seemed from my seat to come from a win- 
dow giving upon another room. The servants are 
properly frightened and superstitious about the room 
where their dead master was murdered. The police 
have not been successful in finding the criminal and 
as the newspapers have mentioned a young ward in 
connection with the crime the famous detective, 
Asche Kayton, has been called in to ferret out the 
mystery. Kayton and his assistants examine things 
aiter approved detective methods and discover finger 
marks on the edge of a table. While the assistant is 
taking an impression of them with a marvellous 
white power Kayton questions various servants, the 
son, the ward, the lawyer and an aunt. In the course 
of his catechising he finds that the son and the ward 
are innocent, that the ward’s mother has disappeared 
and is worth looking for and that Lawyer Hurley, a 
young man with a habit of saying “Now I'll tell you 
about that,” should be kept under observation. 


Kavton also locates a spurious hundred-dallar bill. 
There is only a slight paleness to indicate that it is 
not entirely genuine, but Never-Sleep-Kayton recog- 
nizes the counterfeit at a glance. In answer to an 
advertisement Mrs. Martin appears. She keeps a 
furnished room house, she says. By a clever trick 
Kayton gets her finger prints. They are identified 
with those found on the table. Kavyton then has an 
inspiration. If Mary Masuret disappears people will 
continue to connect her with the murder, and the 
real criminals will be off their guard. If Mrs. Mar- 
tin takes her he will have a chance for observation. 
Mrs, Martin can not refuse and so the girl in whom 
Kayton has already begun to feel a strange interest 
is ensconced in her house. Kayton now proceeds to: 
draw a tet around it. It develops that Mrs. Martin’s 
husband, Dr. Frederick Kreisley, works on the top 
floor. He has perfected a marvelous process of color 
photography and is using it to make counterfeit money. 
He sits before a table and bleaches out one dollar 
bills for the henefit of the audience. Mrs. Martin 
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loves the man and she is afraid. She wants him to 
give up the business and make legitimate profits out 
of a patent, but he thinks his way the only way to 
gct money out of his discovery and things are almost 
ready for his agents, simultaneously, in a great many 
places to float bills of large denommiations. 

Kaytoun’s men are at hand with dictagraphs. They 
and their little machines are in full view of the audi- 
ence. Every word that the husband and wife speak 
is incriminating. Lawyer Hurley's unholy mirth over 
Kayton’s supposed failure is also recorded. When 
the raid is made the counterfeiter kills himself, for 
he has made up his mind never to be taken alive. 
The heartbroken wife is placed in safe keeping. Re- 
garding the murder she will say nothing. She does 
not care what becomes of her now that the man she 
loves is dead. But Hurley is not so generous. When 
confronted with the dictagraph records of his own 
words and his own laugh and the fact that the finger 
prints found on the table are those of Mrs. Martin, 
he accuses her of the crime. In the surprise of the 
moment she bursts into speech and describes what 
has occurred. They had gone to the old man’s be- 
cause they knew that his mind was beginning to fail, 
thinking they might interest him in the counterfett- 
ing scheme. An altercation occurred and in the ex- 
citement Hurley killed him. Hurley is promptly 
handcuffed. Mrs. Martin saying goodbye to Mary 
Masuret in the time-honored way hopes that her 
daughter will not lose out as she has done through 
love for a man. And the curtain comes down with 
Mary and Kayton in each other’s arms. 

x 


Mr. Hilliard’s playing of Kayton is marked by his 
usual ease. Miss Olive Oliver's Mrs. Martin is in- 
teresting in spite of limitations put upon her. It is 
evident that none of the women is permitted to 
attempt truthful depiction. The star goes out. of his 
way to make insulting remarks about women in 
general that in no way add to the dramatic values 
of the play. Indeed, in one place he actually sacri- 
fices his heroine to a manufactured situation in order 
that he may say “And yet they want the vote.” 

New York, June 16, 1913. ANNE PAGE. 


Publicity and the Juvenile Court 

Disapproval of publicity in cases before the jtve- 
nile court has been voiced by the special juvenile 
court committee of the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion. Lhe publication of names, and more especially 
photographs, of children brought before this court, 
is deplored, but the committee has been unable to 
obtain any promises of reform from any quarter. 
This is one of the many minor points in which the 
dependance of judges upon public commendation and 
public favor. has a pernicious effect. The yellow 
journal is never so happy as when it unctuously 
revels in the details of the wayward doings of a 
pretty girl, and bold indeed would be the jurist who 
forbade the photographing of the offenders. A case 
in point was related to me recently. A young girl 
who had not been accused of wrongdoing, was the 
center of interest in a certain trial, and a reporter 
was assigned the task of having her pose for the 
staff photographer. While she was innocent, the 
circumstances had been such that the woman officer 
in charge of the case feared that too much notoriety 
might easily turn her head, and refused her consent 
to the photographer. In this she was sustained by 
other officers. The reporter so telephoned to his city 
editor. “Write a note to Judge So-and-so and get 
an order from him” was the instruction. The re- 
porter did so, and the order was forthcoming. This 
is the sort of obstacle in the path of the juvenile 
court committee in its laudable efforts. It is pernic- 
10118 newspaper work. 


GRAPHITES 
Thank heaven! Thomas Nelson Page is at last 
provided for. He goes to Italy as United States am- 
bassador. He has our leaf. 


Despite their devilish activities the little brown 
Moros command respect for their fighting qualities. 
Like Kipling’s Fuzzy Wuzzys, “They are generally 
shamming when they're dead.” Poor benighted 
a oe they may be, but certainly of good fighting 
stock, 


Not quite $5,000,000 for Ava Muriel Astor and 
close to $70,000,000 for Vincent Astor, her brother, 
would seem to indicate a differentiation in the rela- 
tive rights of sexes in the male Astor mind. How- 
ever, the brother may entertain reform ideas by the 
time he is called upon to make a division of property. 


Col. Roosevelt is quoted as saying at his Bunker 
Hill anniversary day speech, “Uncle Sam will never 
arbitrate a slap in the face; and in the last resort the 
navy is his punch.” Apply that doctrine to Japan 
and mark its significance. What a slap in the face 
the unauthorized California legislature has dealt that 
progressive and proud nation. 
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Sure Enough, It Was Annie! 


I tell the tale as ‘twas told to me! Aly friends were 
heading cityward on the Vernon road. No; they had 
not been out to the Baron's. Their tastes do not run 
in that direction nor have they any vulgar curiosity. 
One of the partv spied a woman lytng inert by the 
side of the speedway. lhe car was brought to a 
hasty halt and they ran back to investigate. She was 
not dead as first feared, but her breathing was of 
such a character as to cause alarm. They lifted the 
flaccid body into the tonneau and put on extra speed 
to reach the city and the emergency hospital. heir 
gait, howover, was suspiciously over the limit and a 
motorcycle sleuth gave them the high sign to stop. 
When he overhauled them they told their story and 
pointed to the unconscious passenger. To their amaze- 
ment and disgust their Samaritanistic recital met with 
a cynical reception. 

“Tell it to the police judge” was the scornful re- 
mark of the Man Who Had Heard Them All! Before. 
"lts cood, bt Mote ine. 

My friends indignantly protested. The Wearied 
One grinned wunsympathetically. “That'll do” he 
waived, suppressing a yawn; “tomorrow at 10:30— 
but he was not allowed to finish. 

“Now, see here, officer, you ean go plump to 
thunder,” exclaimed the spokesman, now thoroughly 
angrv—only he didn’t say “thunder.” “We are tell- 
ing the truth and if you'll ride along a ways, we may 
catch up the machine that has tipped her out,” point- 
ing to the woman. 

Mr friend’s quiet earnestness caused a change of 
front. The policeman suddenly became respecttiul. 
“All right, fire away,” he consented, and the auto 
cranked up. In ten minutes or so, a lurching car 
ahead was sighted and the rescuers drew alongside. 
In it were two men and a woman. All three were 
flushed and half stupid with drink. The chauffeur 
was in a like condition. 

“Say, have you people lost anything?” was bawled 
across at them. 

One of the party feebly shook his head. ‘The chauf- 
feur slowed down. All four began to look about 
them. Then my friends produced their find, still 
breathing stertorously. 

“My G—d! Its Annie!” was the frightened ejac- 
ulation. She was transshipped. The officer apolo- 
gized and the Good Samaritans hiked homeward. 


Trailed To His Lair 


Dr. Rowland of the Pacific Electric railway surgi- 
He is a modest man 
with a modest share of this world’s goods. Owing 
to his position he has the right-of-way on all trains 
operated by the company and a day or two ago he 
boarded an observation car doing the grand rounds. 
Arrived at Oak Knoll the gentlemanly barker began 
expatiating on the glories of the site, its beautiful 
homes and its wealthy class of residents. At this 
point Dr. Rowland signalled to stop. As he alighted 
he heard the story continued. “Yes, they’re all mul- 
lionaires living here,” the spieler was saying, and 
just as the doctor turned the corner he caught the 
words—‘‘and there goes one of ’em!” 


Ten Years of Splendid Service 


I was sorry to have missed sharing in the splendid 
greetings extended to Bishop Thomas J. Conaty by 
the Newman Club which acted as host at a banquet 
in the Bishop’s honor Tuesday evening, a previous 
engagement preventing. The occasion celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the distinguished prelate’s ad- 
vent in Los Angeles, in charge of the diocese of 
Monterey and Los Angeles whose many parishes 
extend for miles up and down the coast and interior- 
wards. Since his succession to the late Bishop Mont- 
gomery the Catholic Church has vastly augmented 
its property holdings and membership. From three 
churches in Los Angeles the numbers have increased 
to twenty-four and the ranks of the priests have been 
similarly augmented, having advanced from Ior to 
229, an especially intelligent, alert body of co-work- 
ers. I heard Bishop Conaty speak in the Chamber 
of Commerce soon after his arrival here and was 
at once attracted by his broadness, his tolerance, his 
sincerity and his eloquence. He is a Brother Sun- 
setter, a big man in every sense of the word, and it 
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will be a loss to many of us who are not of his faith 
when his earned promotion in the church bears him 
away from Los Angeles. 


Grief For a Good Citizen 


There is genuine grief expressed all over the city 
in the death of John G. McKinney, vice president and 
general manager of the Los Angeles Ice and Cold 
Storage Company, who passed away at San Diego 
Wednesday morning, whither he had gone seeking 
respite from business cares. Not a strong man 
physically, John McKinney’s system was completely 
upset by the mental strain consequent upon the death 
of a rancher in Aviation Park a year ago whose 
relatives sought to lodge a charge of manslaughter 
against John, affirming that a blow from his automo- 
bile was the direct cause of the farmer’s demise. 
Although he was promptly acquitted the trial badly 
upset him and he visibly weakened thereafter. A 
kindlier man, a more upright soul never drew breath, 
and his friends were in close sympathy with him 
throughout his harried experience, knowing his beau- 
tiful character. Los Angeles’ social life will miss 
this genuine humanitarian and condolences to his 
stricken wife are heartfelt and numerous. 


Greetings From Travelers 


From Buenos Aires I] am in receipt of a postal 
bearing greetings from my friends James Slauson 
and his sister, Mrs. Hugh Livingstone Macneil. both 
of whose signatures are appended under date of May 
16. The card was routed “Por El Vapor Regina 
Flora, via Barcelona,” which is a roundabout way 
to reach the United States, it occurs to me. The 
reverse of the card bears a colored photograph. of 
the famous Avenada de Mayo, the princely thorough- 
fare of Buenos Aires. Both travelers are well and 
send remembrances to friends at home. 


Allen Balch Little Theater Head 


All the funds which the organizers of the Little 
Theater movement propose to accumulate for their 
guarantee fund, having been obtained, there was an 
organization meeting last week, and Allen Balch was 
elected temporary president. Permanent organization 
probably will not be completed until it is learned 
with a greater degree of certainty just how soon 
Frank Egan's new building on Figueroa street, south 
of Pico, will be ready. Construction work has been 
begun but it is doubtful, if past performances in the 
matter of completing theaters are any criterion, if 
the new structure will be ready before the first of 
the year. 


New Aristocratic Neighborhood 

Judge J. W. McKinley’s purchase of fifty-two acres 
of property in San Rafael Heights, just west of the 
Arroyo Seco. opposite Pasadena’s Orange Grove ave- 
nite section, and adjacent to the Annandale Country 
Club, is the latest evidence that there is eventually 
to be one of the most exclusive and aristocratic 
neighborhoods in Southern California in this pictur- 
esque vicinity. When the Arroyo Park becomes a 
fact, as it is certain to be in time, with fine driveways 
along its crest, it will be difficult to find more beauti- 
ful sites for homes. Judge McKinley’s $300,000 in- 
vestment indicates that he is thoroughly himself 
again, and back in business harness after his recent 
illness. He has become possessor of one of the few 
remaining tracts in that section, Henry E. Hunting- 
ton, Hans Jevne and Mr. Mason’s Chicago syndicate 
having invested heavily within the last year. 


Newspaper Editing a Passing Art 

So completely has the art of editing a newspaper 
been overlooked and forgotten by the local dailies, in 
their mad rush for quantity, for mere bulk, that it 
has become the accepted thing to expect stupid blun- 
ders which, under the regime of real editors, could 
be repeated only at the sacrifice of the position of the 
offender. For example, the “Federal Wireless” of 
the Times often grows garrulous and repeats itself, 
as last Sunday, when on the same page two articles, 
each more than half a column in length, told almost 
exactly the same story of the same divorce suit—the 
Sears case in Chicago. Telegraph tolls must be low 
indeed on this service, if the mere matter of repeat- 
ing a thousand words is unnoticed. This gives rise 
to the suspicion I have at times entertained that this 
service 1s often decidedly wireless. On the Examiner 
the editing and head writing are entrusted to the care 
of six to eight men who receive the smallest salaries 
of any of the regular staff, and their work indicates 
their capabilities. For instance, the headline last 
Tuesday over the story of Judge McKinley’s purchase 
of San Rafaeli acreage, “S. P. Pays $300,000 in Pasa- 
dena Deal,” probably was not designed as a covert 
suggestion that Judge McKinley obtained all his 
money from his law practice for the Southern Pa- 
cific, but simply reflected the woodenheadedness of a 
tvro copy-reader who could not understand the plain 
English of the article he was supposed to put into 
shape for the readers. The Times, by the way, re- 
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peated its Sunday story of the MacKinley deal in its 
Tuesday edition, via Pasadena. There are occasions, 
however, when the Times’ head writers co display 
great care, and that is whenever the opportunity 
crops for writing salacious and suggestive headlines. 
Since the publishers were arrested at the time of Guy 
Eddie’s crusade, they have played safe, but there 
were two instances this week, perhaps not intentional, 
of a glaring nature, which, in view of the paper’s 
reputation, indicated that the repentance was for 
policy only. 

Still Fighting “The Underworld” 

It was a neat little trick the Tribune played upon 
its subscribers, and, incidentally, a few thousand re- 
cipients of unsolicited sample copies last Monday 
morning. Whenever the morning organ of Editor 
Earl’s political ambitions can assemble a_ sufficient 
number of advertisements to do so, the paper appears 
in two sections, frequently rather thin sections, but 
still—two sections—after the fashion which has be- 
come established in Los Angeles. Monday morning 
there appeared to be two sections as usual, but upon 
closer inspection it was found that the second one 
was simply a reprint of four pages of the Monday 
morning previous, in which several leaders of wom- 
en's clubs were’ quoted as saying they were not 
offended by the now historical allusion of Publisher 
Ear! to the victory of the underworld in the election 
of Judge Rose. As those quoted were confessedly 
Shenk supporters, of course the interviews lacked a 
certain convincing effect they might otherwise have 
had, but the effrontery of the Tribune in repeating 
the same dose disguised as a second section of an 
extremely thin newspaper, at the same time main- 
taining its “largest city circulation” by a lavish dis- 
tribution of “samples” is typical. 


Fice-Cent Boycott Is Raised 

I have had so many unfavorable things to say 
about the Tribune, that it is a pleasure to record its 
victory over the Times-Examiner boycott of news- 
boys who sold the Earl daybreak sheet. The boycott 
was funny because the newsies so quickly circum- 
vented it by partnerships, in which two, previously 
handling all three papers, would still share the same 
territory, but one would handle the Tribune exclu- 
sively and the other deal only in the nickel papers, 
the receipts being pooled when the day’s sales were 
ended. I wonder if the Otis-Heart generals decided 
that after the “underworld” incident it was unfair to 
kick their competitor when he was down. If so it 
was their first exhibition of true sporting instinct. 


Highly Solemn Occasion 


Hayden Talbot, former newspaper man, but now 
exclusively author of plays, few of which seem to 
find their way to the footlights, had enough theat- 
ricalism in his marriage to Miss Norma Mitchell, a 
moving picture actress, last Saturday, to suit the 
Stagiest taste. Not only were the Goodwins—Nat 
and Marjorie—and Herbert Standing of the Morosco 
forces present with their moral support at the cere- 
monv in the Goodwin home, but the entire proceed- 
ing was recorded by a kinetoscope. Solemn occasion 
—a marriage ceremony. 


Tooth “Ex Post Facto” Evidence 


[hat Mrs. Tom Poste, erstwhile Miss Edna Mais- 
onave, will offer a tooth in evidence of her assertion 
that her husband beat her soon after they were mar- 
ried, is the latest bit of divorce court high light. 
Can this be called “ex post facto testimony?” The 
Poste marriage was a Santa Ana event, unexpected 
by all the friends of both parties, and, possibly, a 
certain railway man who was known to have received 
a sharp shock in thte cardiac region when he read 
the news in his morning paper, may find a little grim 
satisfaction in this latest turn in events. 


Silken Gowns and New Chairs 


Paint is not always dry when it feels dry. This 
fact is now firmly established in the mind of the 
manager of a certain fashionable resort in this vicin- 
ity. An entertainment was given as the opening event 
of the institution, and the audience seated on luxur- 
ious chairs fresh from the factory. When the affair 
was over, many of the women discovered that their 
handsome silk gowns, protected, as fashion has de- 
creed, ever so slightly from the warmth of the body, 
had slightly softened the veneer on the leather up- 
holstery, and adhered to it to such an extent that in 
being forcibly removed they retained distinct traces 
of the varnish. Oliver Morosco had a similar experi- 
ence when he took over the Burbank theater about 
thirteen years ago, which, had he been less resource- 
ful, might have effectually prevented his rise to his 
present position. The theater was renovated through- 
out for the occasion, and all seemed bright and clean 
for the opening. After the performance the box office 
was stormed by scores of women who angrily dis- 
played gowns apparently ruined by paint which had 
seemed dry upon inspection in the afternoon. The 

















Morosco resources were carried entirely in his trous- 
ers pocket at that time and disaster loomed. How- 
ever, he found a renovating company which was will- 
ing to take a chance, and next day announced that 
all damaged gowns would be cleaned free of charge. 
So in a way it can be said that Manager Morosco 
owes his success to a dye works. 


Another Metropolitan Touch 


In the advent of the “neighborhood tea room” 
there has come an added metropolitan touch to Los 
Angeles’ social life. These attractive little resorts are 
springing up here and there, convenient to the better 
class of residence sections, and as informal women’s 
clubs, and first aids to the women who would enter- 
tain but have not the facilities at home, they are 
rapidly becoming popular. 


Frank G. Tyrrell, Oratorical Freelance 


Through the appearance of Frank G. Tyrrell as 
spokesman for the opponents to the Pacific Electric 
elevated railway franchise, as an outlet for the sub- 
urban cars, I am reminded of the unique talents of 
this Demosthenes among lawyers. Let there be a 
cause which lends itself to advocacy by lingual pyro- 
technics, and by natural selection the cause and Tyr- 
rell will become fused. So he argued against the ele- 
vated road from the high ground of aesthetics, and 
insisted that “it ought to be relegated to the limbo 
of impossible antiques.” Considering that the pro- 
gressive city of Oakland is establishing an elaborate 
elevated system for much the same reason as that 
existing in Los Angeles, the “impossible antique” 
argument is rather misplaced. On this oceasion Mr. 
Tyrrell’s oratory was employed in opposition to the 
arguments of representatives of the Inter-City Com- 
mission, who spoke for the suburban cities, and it is 
a little amusing to recall that about a year ago this 
same post-1mpressionist of the spoken word was the 
stellar event of a banquet at which this same Inter- 
City Commission was organized. At that time the 
torrent of language was employed in an apostrophe 
to civic cooperation, a few excerpts from which ad- 
dress might have been a little confusing to the 
orator, who had shelved them for the moment in 
favor of aesthetics. Incidentally, Mr. Tyrrell is ver- 
satile in his art, and for several weeks last winter he 
occupied the pulpit of the First Christian Church in 
Pasadena. —_—_— 

Another Christ Church Embroglio 


As an aftermath of the recent charges brought by 
Supervisor R. H. Norton, that Christ Church finances 
were being manipulated for the benefit of the rector, 
Rev. Baker P. Lee, a charge promptly refuted, comes 
a suit against E. P. Johnson, Jr., by Norton, in which 
the latter claims $20,000 damages for the reason, as 
he alleges, that Johnson accused him of using the 
parish automobiles, and parish gasoline, in his su- 
pervisoral campaign. The remainder of the vestry 
seems to consider the entire affair to have been a 
joke, and the Times tries to make it appear that 
Edwin T. Earl’s friend Norton is persecuting Rey. 
Dr. Lee’s friend Johnson, because Dr. Lee made a 
pubhe and rather spectacular pronouncement in favor 
of Mayor-elect Rose. Religion, slander, politics— 
what a mixture! Norton’s general popularity is being 
attested further by his failure to agree on almost any 
point, with his fellow supervisors, and in his persist- 
ent attacks upon the district attorney, in which Earl’s 
animosity against the veteran prosecutor who had 
him indicted for “wire-tapping the wireless” (verdict 

not guilty’) is said to be the incentive. Verily, 
these are queer times. 


Louis Vetter on a Pilgrimage 

From hither and yon I receive reminders that 
Louis Vetter is on one of his occasional pilgrimages 
about the country. The California Club is a thought 
Jess cheerful because he is away, and it is a matter 
for regret that Louis is not so facile with his pen 
as he is with his conversation. He sees the things 
that are going on with all the spirit of the true 
philosopher and man of the world in the best sense 
of the term. Had he but elected to be a journalist 
his reminiscences of such a leisurely voyage as the 
present one would make interesting reading. At 
least, his great fund of anecdote and experience will 
be enriched, and all who enjoy the privilege of his 
friendship will benefit accordingly. 


Santa Clara Honors a Scot 


Booklovers to whom the study of the character and 
career of Mary Queen of Scots is quite a cult—and 
there are many such—will be interested to know that 
a veteran Scot, who contributes one of the important 
works on the subject, has just received the degree of 
doctor in letters from the University of Santa Clara. 
Dr. Samuel Cowan, for many years editor of the 
Perthshire Advertiser in Scotland, and an authority 
on all matters connected with that ancient and royal 
burgh, is a relative of Dr. James Main Dixon of the 
University of Southern California. His two hand- 
some volumes on the unfortunate Queen would be 


























valuable even for the fine portraits that appear in 
them. He has also written an extended history of 
the royal house of Stuart, an attractive history of 
the lord chancellors of Scotland, more than one book 
on the mysterious Cowrie plot, and a history of the 
burgh of Perth. The thesis he presented to the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara dealt with the story of the 
chapel royal of Holyrood in Edinburgh, a subject to 
which he has devoted considerable research, earning 
for him the thanks of the Vatican. He is a pro- 
nounced adherent of Mary, and though himself a 
Presbyterian, lke all his forebears,, is disposed to 
deal generously with those who clung to the ancient 


| faith. 


Proved His Versatility 


John Renfrew, in charge of the publicity for the 
Home Builders, a man of superior attainments and 
a fine command of the English language, was a 
prominent factor in the discussions that marked the 
recent convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America at Baltimore. Truth was the shibboleth 
of the gathering and a picked body of laymen ex- 
pounded this doctrine from the Baltimore pulpits 
the Sunday preceding the calling of the convention 
to order. John Renfrew was assigned to Lafayette 
Square Presbyterian Church—he is of good Scotch 
forbears. His topic was “Truth” and in the course 
of his elequent remarks he told his congregation that 
“It 1s no mere coincidence that the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America should have emblazoned 
upon their banner the immortal word Truth. It is one 
of those facts which transpire—call it Providence, 
psychic phenomena, or as you will, you find such 
influences manifesting themselves in the affairs of 
men all down through history.” He made a profound 
impression, I am informed by one of the delegates 
who gave him moral support by his presence. 
Chief Sebastian on Suffrage 

Were Chief of Police Sebastian’s reputation for 
not playing politics, or making “grand stand plays,” 
less firmly established, one might have accused him 
of something of the sort upon reading the Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington telling of his speech 
at the convention of the International Association of 
Police Chiefs at the national capital. The chief de- 
clared that through women suffrage police women 
had been recognized in Los Angeles and crime had 
been materially reduced, and that suffrage had helped 
break down the false modesty which previously pre- 
vented public discussion of sex problems. As a mat- 
ter of fact Alice Stebbins Wells was an actual mem- 
ber of the police force before the adoption of the 
suffrage amendment, unless I am greatly mistaken; 
and as for the decrease in crime, the chief would 
hardiy hold that burglary and such violent offenses 
are susceptible to political conditions, while in regard 
to purely sex crimes, the recent grand jury exposures 
would scarcely indicate any decrease in that direction 
Woman suffrage has no truer advocate than I, but 
the benefits are to be found, not in the immediate 
decrease of crime, but in remedial measures for the 
alleviation of social and industrial ills. That these, 
by a process of evolution, will logically result in a 
diminution of the breaches of Jaw, none can doubt, 
but for the present the chief’s observation would 
appear to be based upon enthusiasm rather than fact. 


Conservation of Personal Energies 

{ have just heard of an instance of practical con- 
servation of energy by a prominent Los Angeles 
business man, whose name for obvious reasons must 
be a secret, which is worthy of imitation by all who 
carry great burdens of responsibility. This man, after 
a light Iuncheon, returns to his office about 12:30, 
locks himself in, stretches out on a couch and does 
absolutely nothing for an hour anda half. He sleeps if 
he can, but in any event frees his mind entirely from 
business matters. Perhaps, he may pick up a light 
novel if he cannot otherwise clear his brain, but he 
adopts this way as a last resort. Mental nirvana is 
his aim. His stenographer is the sole custodian of 
his secret, among his business associates, An amus- 
ing incident in this connection occurred on one oc- 
casion, when the principal in a laree enterprise of 
which he is the local agent, made an unexpected 
descent from the north. The visitor reached the office 
about t o’clock, and demanded of the stenographer 
information as to the whereabouts of her employer. 
She was ignorant—diplomatically, but firmly ignor- 
ant. “Then,” said the extremely busy caller, “T will 
go into his private office and dictate a few letters.” 
[he stenographer was sorry but the private office 
was locked. The visitor fumed, but satisfied himself 
with a chair in the public office. At 2 o’clock, sharp, 
the door of the private office opened and the much 
wanted man appeared. “I thought you said he was. 
out” snorted the visitor. “There is another door to. 
the hall remarked the stenographer, calmly and 
truthfully, and the visitor had to be satified. As a re- 
sult of this daily siesta, this man has an almost un- 
believable capacity for work, and as a master of de- 
tail in his complicated and exacting business he is: 
the marvel of all his competitors. 








By W. Francis Gates 


One of the strongest programs given 
by the Ellis Club was presented by 
that excellent body of singers last 
Tuesday night at the Auditorium 
under the direction of J. B. Poulin. 
Too often has this chorus given its 
attention to numbers hardly worthy of 
its efforts; but this program, with 
David's “Desert,” an arangement from 
Waegner’s “Lohengrin” and Hammond's 
“Dawn” showed the club at its best. 
Ray Hastings was at the organ, Mrs. 
Hennion Robinson at the piano—play- 
ing from memory, aS usual—and Ar- 
nold Krauss was concert-master of the 
thirty piece orchestra in “The Desert.” 
The “Lohengrin” number with its re- 
sounding climax in organ and chorus 
was most effective, The solo was 
sung by Edmund Shank with robust 
tone and the succeeding body of 
pawerful sound was delightfully virile. 


This was the third time I have heard 
the Ellis Club in David’s “Desert,” 
the first being April 6, 1904; but the 
present performance possibly was the 
most effective of the three. It is a 
number that has a decided "atmo- 
sphere,” not an artificial one, either, 
for David was affiliated with the St. 
Simoniens and, with others of the 
brotherhood, went from France to 
Egypt and wandered through that and 
other oriental countries for three 
years. He was saturated with the 
Oriental mysticism and it permeated 
considerable of his music, notably this 
musical picture of the desert. It is 
now nearly seventy years since it was 
composed, but it will live as one of 
the most characteristic works in the 
male chorus repertoire. At this time 
the solos were taken by John D. 
Walker and Eben Ingram, with Hobart 
Bosworth delightfully reading the ver- 
bal text. Blanche Ruby was the as- 
sisting soloist, singing the mad scene 
from Thomas’ “Hamlet” and _ other 
numbers with the club. Her work 
ranked her among the leading sopranos 
of this part of the country and was 
heartily encored. An interesting aud- 
itor was Yvonne de Treville, the op- 
eratic prima donna, well known to 
the Eastern stage, but now making 
her first visit to the Pacific coast. Her 
remarks as to the work of the Ellis 
Club were highly flattering to that 
already flattered body of singers. 

There is a faint American connection 
to be traced here, for St. Simon the 
founder of the sect above mentioned, 
served in the French and Indian wars 
in this country and Canada, was capt- 
ured and sent to Jamaica, as prisoner. 
Later he grafted a sprig of theology 
onto a socialistic stem and founded 
a sect which was an odd combination 
of the socialism of his day and of 
Christianity. In 1833, the order was 
abolished in France and Felicien David 
with others of his brotherhood, under- 
took a missionary trip to Egypt and 
adjacent countries. But after two or 
three years, the plague began to rage 
in the Red Sea country, and the mis- 
sionaries decided that Paris was in 
need of them. So back to France they 
went. David, already an experienced 
musician, put to use his recently ac- 
quired knowledge of Eevptian and Mo- 
hammedan tunes in various compo- 
sitions, and especially in this ode, “The 
Desert.” Later, David succeeded Ber- 
lioz in the French Academy, 


Appointment of Adolf Tandier to the 
directorship of the Los Angeles sym- 
phony orchestra was the leading topic 
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among musicians this week. This 
selection was made in the face of the 
numerous requests from the men of 
the orchestra that Henry Schoenfeld 
be chosen to that position. Mr. Tand- 
ler is a young man of pleasing man- 
ners and a violinist of excellent school- 
ing. He has played with the Brahms 
quintet for two or three years as 
second violinist. Several of his com- 
positions have been played by the 
symphony orchestra, under Harley 
Hamilton, and they proved interesting 
and worthy of a place on programs of 
this orchestra. Mr. Tandler also has 
been playing in the orchestra of the 
Grill room of the Alexandria hotel. At 
once the questions come to this de- 
partment of The Graphic, “Who is 
Mr. Tandler?” and, ‘‘Why has a young 
eafe player been given a position of 
musieal authority—the leading musical 
position in Los Angeles—when there 
were several men of standing and ex- 
perience to be had at moderate sal- 
aries?” In answer to the first question, 
such information as we have is given 
above. Also, Mr. Tandler is said to 
have conducted symphony orchestras 
in Vienna, Frankfort and Gratz, 


As to the second question, there 
is one answer. It is whispered that 
the substratum reason was economy, 
and that tender of funds was made 
conditional on his appointment. The 
present appointee could be had for 
one-fourth what a conductor of na- 
tional reputation would cost. We will 
admit to a feeling of disappointment 
that a conductor of wider reputation 
has not been secured, one who would 
add to the orchestra that authority 
that even Mr. Hamilton could not give 
it. Mr. Hamilton obtained his sym- 
phony experience in and through this 
orchestra—but is that any reason for 
the organization becoming an incu- 
bator for conductors? Mr. Hamilton 
knew and was frank as to his own 
limitations. He was honest, not con- 
ceited, not puffed up by his position. 
He had the warm friendship of his 
associates for that reason. After his 
drill of sixteen. years, the orchestra 
was ready to step into the hands of 
a drill master of still wider experience, 
of symphonic training, so to speak. 


It must not be inferred that this 
department of The Graphic has any 
feeling against Mr. Tandler, personally. 
He is a clever young man, cordial in 
personality, skillful in his branch of 
the musical art. But for him to step 
from a cafe orchestra to the point of 
laying down the musical law to Los 
Angeles—to acting as a final authority 
on the greatest musical works—well, 
time will tell; perhaps, we have a 
genius among us. The present writer 
has upheld the Symphony Orchestra 
at all times in three local and two 
eastern papers, even to the point of 
straining his musical conscience, at 
times. But he must admit that to try 
experiments with young leaders at this 
stage of the life of the Symphony Or- 
chestra seems to be questionable econ- 
omy. At any rate the Symphony board 
would appear to have played directly 
into the hands of the People’s Or- 
chestra by the present appointment. 

It seems the new board of directors 
of the Symphony Orchestra had a rare 
opportunity in its hands. True, there 
are all sorts of demands being made 
on the Los Angeles pocket book, just 
now, for funds to carry out various 
projects for the next two years. But 
the symphony concerts needed less 
money than other less important mus- 
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ical projects and at the same time 


the symphony concerts are immensely | 


more valuable to the musica! life of 
the city and the contiguous territory. 
Ten thousand dollars a year for three 
years is a bagatelle for the present 
board to raise, with its social and 
financial connections. Of course, if a 
scheme like that touted in the press 
recently, of a dozen symphony con- 
certs and two dozen popular concerts 
by the same leader, and he a man of 
prominence, and the same orchestra— 
if such a scheme as thiS was con- 
sidered seriously, then a guarantee of 
about $17,000 a year would be neces- 
sary. But that was “newspaper talk.” 


Los Angeles will not support more 
than seven or eight. symphony con- 
certs a year, even with a good-sized 
For the season of 
1911-12 every person at these concerts 
received forty cents more of musical 
value than he paid for—which is to 
say the sponsors for the concerts 
had to meet the deficit. At the pop- 
ular Sunday concerts, each attendant 
received about twelve cents worth of 
music more than he paid for. It takes 
a good-sized guarantee in each treas- 
Mry tO pay Tunmine expenses... So it 
becomes a matter of big guarantee 
for big leader or little guarantee for 
experimental leader. The symphony 
directors chose the latter course. 


Incidentally, the business director- 
ship of the coming season of sym- 
phony concerts was offered to F. W. 
Blanchard. It was declined with 
thanks. Mr. Blanchard is a good 
business man. It happens that he has 
a little musical project of his own on 
foot, which will require the raising of 
a, $50,000 fund for another experimental 
matter—the American opera for which 
Los Angeles pays and the Federation 
of Music Clubs gets the credit. Per- 
haps the symphony directors will be 
able to dig up, somewhere, another 
Behymer to carry it over the hard 
spots with managerial skill. Possibly, 
the versatile Charles Farwell Edson 
could be persuaded—with another $50 
a week as persuader. Mr. Edson has 
had acquired experience now, as an 
orchestra impresario—but he didn’t 
have twenty-one directors at his back 
telling him what to do and how to 
do it. He took the job to run the 
People’s Orchestra as he saw fit, not 
overlooking the ‘quid’? for the “quo.” 
Wise man, he. 


Several Los Angeles musicians will 
attend the convention of the California 
State Music Teachers’ Association, in 
San Francisco , next month. It is 
understood the Brahms quintet will 
play a program at this affair and that 
Messrs Spencer and Carlson will give 
a recital, on their return from their 
engagements in Honolulu. 

J. Homer Grunn, the pianist of the 
Brahms quintet, will hie him to 
Northern Arizona for a visit to the 
Indian country after the San Fran- 
cisco convention. He will journey as 
far as Oraibi Mesa at the time of 
the celebrated “snake dance” and hopes 
to cull from his surroundings there 
enough atmosphere to superinduce an- 
other piano composition—one with 
snakes in it. 

Tuesday night last, Audrey Creigh- 
ton, pupil of Mrs. Thilo Becker, gave 
a good account of her violin studies, 
in her recital at the Gamut club house. 
Her program was a taxing one for a 
player of her years, including the Handel 
sonata in A major, the introduction and 
adagio of The Bruch G minor con- 
certo, smaller numbers by Bach, El- 
man, Kreisler, Wieniawski, Joachim, 
and, with Mrs. Becker, a Sinding sere- 
nade for two violins. Will Garroway 
was the accompanist. The audience 
was of good size and expressed warm 
approbation of the young and pretty 
violinist’s work. 


Brahm van den Berg, pianist, has 
received notice that his opera, “Fatel- 
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Bowe closing the house 
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yearly, The storage charges 
are very reasonable. 
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lini’ has been accepted for perform- 
ance in Nice, France, where it will 
be presented next fall. The composer 
has been invited to direct the work. 
As this opera tells the story of brigan- 
dage in Sicily, it would not have been 
eligible for the Federation $10,000 prize 
competition, for which all librettos are 
to be passed on by the moving picture 
censors, 


Manager Behymer reports the advent 
of the first section of the Schumann- 
Heink family for its summer outing 
at the great contralto’s orange ranche, 
at Grossmont near San Diego. So far, 
four children and two grandchildren 
are reported as having arrived. The 
daily press said Mgr. Behymer, (do 
not read that as Monseigneur) was at 
the depot with his best “Hoch der 
Heink” smile and a sworn statement 
that the other contraltos didn’t “pull’ 
this season in Los Angeles. It is al- 
leged that three adjoining ranches in 
the before-mentioned locality are 
owned by Schumann-Heink, Carreno 
and Gadski. “A chance for another 
woman’s club. When they all settle 
in this neighborhood, recitals in South- 
ern California ought to be cheaper— 
no special trains, no advance men, no 
manager’s percentage. Out of every 
$1000 Log Angeles has naid an artist 
at recital, about $800 or $400 of it 
went for these items. 


George Schoenfeld, son of Henry 
Schoenfeld, the composer, gave a novel 
recital at the Friday Morning Club last 
week. It was a program of harpsichord 
musie played on a harpsichord the 
player brought from Belgium last year. 
Dressed in the costume of “ye olden 
tyme,” one could imagine he was seeing 
and listening to another Mozart. Every 
serious piano student should hear such 
a recital as it would give him a new 
idea of the original style and sound of 
much of the older music, now played 
on the noisy piano. 


Frederick Chamberlin, author of 
“The Philippine Problem,” is a suce- 
cessful Boston lawyer and author, and 
a graduate of Harvard law _ school. 
His journalistic experience includes 
the post of Paris correspondent of The 
Boston Herald. Among other books, 
Mr. Chamberlin has written “The 
Blow from Behind,” dealing with anti- 
imperialism, and a Southern novel, 
“The Shoe String County.” He has 
studied the Philippine situation on the 
islands, where he was among the first 
to interview Aguinaldo, and since his 
return, 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEER. 
Jules Pages—Steckel Gallery. 
Miscellaneous Collection—Royar Gallery. 
Tradition lodges in an art school as 
surely as dust on an atheist’s Bible, 
and despite the fact that a few of the 
world’s greatest painters never saw the 
inside of an art academy it is reason- 
able to believe that their successes 
would have been reached in a more 
expedient manner had they submitted 
to academic training. Many painters 
argue, and with much logic, that the 
art school curbs the imagination and 
directs the student mind down the 
same old channel that thousands of 
his predecessors have followed. They 
have arrived at the conclusion that an 
art school training will in one way or 
another rob them of their individuality. 

On the face of the argument this point 
does not seem to fly so wide of the 
mark, but Iam sure that if intelligent 
readers will give the matter a liitle 
consideration they will agree with me 
that if individuality is so easily taken 
from a student it cannot be so worthy 
a thing after all. The individual must 
be stronger than the institution, else, 
perforce, his cause is lost before he has 
buckled on his armor or unfurled his 
standard. The genius who feaves his 
mark upon the pages of time is the 
man who stands by himself in crowded 
places. Deep within him he possesses 
a gift that none of his followers pos- 
sesses or comprehends, He sees beyond 
the narrow street in which he lives, 
He knows that within him there is a 
divine spark which needs only oppor- 
tunity to kindle into a radiance that 
will illuminate time. Often, opportunity 
needs guidance, and development alone 
proves the worth of genius. 


That artist who sees beyond his time 
and feels nature in an individual man- 
ner cannot suffer by a little academic 
training. The art schools of today are 
keeping pace with the times and pres- 
ent-day methods differ vastly from all 
that have gone before. Compare the 
present mode of teaching in our public 
schools with that of an early period. 
It differs as the day differs from the 
night. No longer do we devise iron- 
clad curricula for the torture of the 
young mind, but we bent the study to 
fit the needs of the pupil. Before the 
child is sent to school we study him 
with a view to apprehend his nature 
and then we prescribe his (or her) edu- 
cational needs. 

* : % 

So it is with our present-day art 
courses. They are so adjusted that the 
student is really studying his own mind 
and nature rather than the cut and 
dried methods of his instructors. It 
must be admitted, and that freely, that 
the power of imitation is more potent 
than the vision of the mind. We may 


see nature in an unique manner and fee! . 


its hidden meaning, yet our hand will 
not obey the impulse of the mind and 
our feeble effort in paint will follow 
too closely the master hand that guided 
us. We often hear it said by critical 
laymen that Mr. X paints just like Mr. 
Y, and that Mr. X and Mr. Y paint ex- 
actly like Mr. Z. It is not a fault that 
can be laid at the doors of many of our 
western painters, There was a time in 
the not far distant past when we dis- 
cerned a certain influence entering into 
the work of several of our most pro- 
mising painters who had a tendency 
to make their work appear much alike, 
but, be it said to their credit, this in- 
fluence was a good one and it required 
only a little mental adjustment to over- 
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come the tendency, while in most 
cases we have witnessed the final tri- 
umph of individuality over instruction. 

Of course, we know that in a thou- 
sand clever students only ten ever be- 
come painters of attainments. These 
ten are the ones who dream dreams 
and see visions. As they pursue their 
art school training they are taking 
from the past of all nations the best 
short cuts to artistic success that edu- 
cation has to give, at the same time 
never 
ised land that flows with milk and 
honey. At times, I am inclined to think 
that art is a mental attitude and re- 
quires only a certain viewpoint to at- 
tain. If this be even partially true, 
then do we see the crying need of good 
art schools and academic training. No 
doubt, the born genius who burns with 
divine fire will paint great pictures be- 
cause he is full of great pictures and 
must give them to the world, but the 
vears he devotes to training do not re- 
strict his genius or lessen his hurden 
of song. 

I know two men of ability who have 
labored long in.the fields of art, alone 
and unaided, toiling bitterly to glean 
success from a golden harvest, vet un- 
willing to sharpen their scythes at the 
feet of the master of the house. They 
may gain success after years of misdi- 
rected energy and often an indiscrimi- 
nate waste of time and good materials, 
but how much hetter it would be to 
eome to class with paper and charcoal 
and at least learn how to draw a few 
sound, well-meaning lines. The trouble 
with the majority of our modern paint- 
ers lies in the fact that they hurry the 
muse. They desire to paint before they 
know how to draw. Color is attractive 
and the black and white is laborious 
and seems non-essential. No house ever 
stood that was not builded upon a 
sound foundation and just so no art 
will live that has not for its corner- 
stone long, hard years of careful train- 
ing and consistent instruction, 


In the last week two leading art 
schools in Los Angeles have been hold- 
ing exhibitions of pupils’ work. The 
College of Fine Arts, U. S. C., held its 
annual display Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday and the Los Angeles Schoo! 
of Art and Design, at Sixth and Alva- 
rado, exhibited Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. The work of students at the 
School of Art and Design is always of 
interest and while the collection this 
year is not so large as usual J am in- 
clined to think that it is selected with 
ereat care and shows a healthy pro- 
gress in artistic perception, The stud- 
ies all show earnest, painstaking ef- 
fort. The aim of the schoo} is the prac- 
tical as well as the beautiful and the 
instructors strive to point out the 
great truth that the real can never be 
successfully divorced from the ideal. 
The classes have been particularly suc- 
cessful in their work in design and 
many strong, well-considered plates 
are shown. Honor students in various 
branches are as follows: oil painting, 
S. Sasaki, Y. Hiaao, Miss F. Schilling, 
and Mrs. E. Kohler; drawing, Mrs. 
Grace B. Stuvert, S. Ito, and W. Craw- 
ford; pen and ink, Ethel Hays; design, 
Vera Barrett; anatomy, Ethel Hays; 
normal work, Mrs. Robbins; perspec- 
tive, Ethel Hays. 

* * oe 

An appreciation of the work of Carl 
Oscar Porg, written by the Paris cor- 
respondent of the International Studio, 
appears in the June number of that 
journal. There are three accompany- 
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ing illustrations, two being full page. 
Two of the pictures illustrated are 
from Southern California, one from 
Central America. The writer says: “A 
communion with European art and a 
study of itS great masters have, with- 
out doubt, to an extent influenced Borg 
in his recent productions, without, how- 
ever, leading him to adopt methods 
and conceptions not strictly his own. 
His views have been enlarged but not 
changed, and he has continued to work 
out his own system and his own ap- 
preciation of nature as he conceived it 
long ago. It can be said that Borg’s 
expression of art is both noble and 
pure, and it does not require any pro- 
tracted study of his work to realize 
that the qualities which have combined 
in their production are not those of a 
mere craftsman but those of a thinker 
and a poet, of a man who has set out 
with independent means and ideas to 
explore the realms of art and life,” 
a * se 

Achille Hamilton Wolfe, instructor in 
the life and painting classes of the 
School of Art and Design, has just 
gone north to fass two weeks in San 
Francisco. On his return he will take 
charge of the summer classes of the 
school. 


Notes From Bookland 


“The Ambassadress,” recently pub- 


lished by William Heinemann in Eng- ! 


land causing a sensation in diplomatic 
circles at Berlin, jis said to be the 
work of an English woman, though it, 
bears the name of a man, William 
Wriothesley. Jt is rumored, however, 
in literary circles that the author is 
an American woman who lived for 
a long time at the American embassy 
and had full opportunities to learn the 
inside of social and court intrigues. 
She is said to be closely related to one 
of the foremost politicians of the Roos- 
evelt administration. Her book cer- 
tainly has the atmosphere of truth, 
and the scandal which it has caused 
among those whom it affects most 
closely seems to be proof that it con- 
tains elements of accuracy. “The Am- 
bassadress” is published in this country 
by the George H. Doran Company. 


President Henry Churchill King of 
Oberlin College in his new book, ‘‘Re- 
ligion as Life,’ just published by the 
Macmillans, takes up the question of 
the irreligion of the age. Thus, he 
savs: “The age is qa realistic age, in 
the sense that it wants to know that 
everywhere it is dealing with reality— 
that it is not deceiving itself with 
even the fondest of delusions. And 
from that test religion has no right 
to Withdraw itself. But that the age 
is averse to religious life and faith 
where thev have the ring of reality 
would be difficult indeed to show.” 


Richard Le Gallienne, with his wife 
and daughter, has returned to New 
York from England after a _ three 
months’ trip through the “troubadour 
district’ of France (Provence), where 
he went to get ideas for a new Series 
of sketches, “Singing Through France.” 
Throughout the trip the members of 
Mr. Le Gaijlienne’s party wore peasants’ 
costumes, covered considerable dis- 
tances on foot, and visited a number 
of notable people, including Frederick 
Mistral, termed the “King of Prov- 
ence.,”’ 


The Illinois Vigilance Association, 
Harper & Brothers announce, has ac- 
cepted Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy’s 
recently published play, “The Neces- 
sary Evil,” as voicing its own views 
on the social evil. Mr. Kennedy has 
received the following letter from a 
member of the association: “TIT be- 
lieve that the straightforward plain 
presentation of this great subject in 
“The Necessary Evil’ has been and will 
be of great service to the community. 
I am the father of five living child- 
ren. One of my girls attended the 
play with me, and there was nothing 
said but what I should be glad to have 
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‘$0. BROADWAY SO. HILL STREET 
A.FUSENOT GO. 


Semi-Annual 


Clearance 


==~HIS great money-saving event 


IS NOW GOING ON 


There are still many strong val- 
ues, in broken assortments, that 
must be closed out—and surplus 
stocks must be reduced. 


SAVINGS RANGE 
FROM ONE-FOURTH 
TO ONE-HALF 


Three Books by the Editor 


te te i a 


SOOO FF te 


PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 


Fe ee eee 


ON SPECIAL | 
ASSIGNMENT 


ee er i, 


GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is aé_ collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical! 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


+ Cunningham,Curtiss & WelchCo 
202e0O0U TH. os riiGaS |: 


C. C. Parker, 
220 SOUTH BROADV/w 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
226°"'W EST" AiR Stesoe 


P. J BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS . 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los Angeles 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information, apply to 
EF. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


all my family hear, and I believe that 
what ts good for my family, instructive 
and ennobling, will be of service to 
every young man and young woman 
and people of all ages.” 
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This has been truly a bridal week, 
with the sound of the wedding bells 
not yet ceased. There have been sev- 


eral mariages of note, among the most | 


important being that which united 
Miss Marion Beveridge, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Philo J. Beveridge of 
Hollywood to Mr. Wilbur Watkins 
Campbell of this city. The ceremony 
was presided over by the Rev. J. Ar- 


thur Evans, at St. Stephen’s Episco- | 


pal church, which was lighted with 
candles held in famous old candelabra. 
The bride was attired in white char- 


meuse satin, trimmed with rose point | 
; week was the successful benefit card 


lace. It was fashioned with a long 
court train, to the hem of which fell 
a long tulle veil, aranged on the head 
in cap fashion with orange blossoms. 
The bridal bouquet was of white or- 
chids and lilies of the valley. Miss 
Phyllis Beveridge, sister of the bride, 
acted as maid of honor, and the brides- 
maids were Miss Gertrude Connell and 
Miss Elizabeth Hoag. They were 
garbed alike in pink charmeuse, draped 
in chiffon, and wore bridesmaids veils 
of pink tulle. 
showers of Killarney roses. 
Campbell attended his brother as best 
man: the ushers were Roy Sommers, 
Roy Williamson and Lester Sommers. 
An informal reception was held at the 
Beveridge home, which was aglow with 
blossoms and ferns in a color scheme 
of pink and green, Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell are enjoying a trip through 
the north by automobile, and on their 
return in the autumn will build a home 
in Los Angeles. 


Another of the younger set joined 
the ranks of June brides Wednesday 
evening when Miss Lillius Ford, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Ford, was married to Mr. Lex Hugh 
Cochran. St. John’s Episcopal church 
was the scene of the wedding, and the 
service was read by the rector, the 
Rev. George Davidson. Pink carna- 
tions and gladioli decked the church 
and also the Ford home, where inti- 
mate friends were bidden to the bridal 
supper. The bride was attired in white 
brocaded charmeuse, trimmed with 
Duchesse lace, and her long tulle veil 
was caught with orange blossoms. She 
carried Killarney roses. Miss Mar- 
garet Miller, the maid of honor, was 
in pink crepe draped with chiffon and 
gold lace, and her headdress was a 
golden cap with a paradise aigrette. 
The bridesmaids, Miss Kathleen Spring 
and Miss Hazel Cochran were in pink 
crepe, and carried bouquets of ferns 
and sweet pease. Little Laura Miller 
acted as flower girl and Marjorie Mil- 
ler carried the ring. Mr. Walter Rob- 
erts of San Bernardino attended the 
bridegroom and the ushers were Mes- 
srs. Theodore Cadwallader and Norman 
Day. Mr. and Mrs, Cochran will make 
their home in Los Angeles after their 
honeymoon. 


In honor of Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
McDonald Taylor, who will leave soon 
for a trip abroad, Mr. and Mrs. W, A. 
Clark, Jr., of 2205 West Adams street 
entertained Wednesday evening with 
a dinner dance. Pink roses decked 
the table, where covers were arranged 
for Mr, and Mrs. Michael J. Connell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hancock Banning, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Murphy, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Kingsley Macomber, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Lee, Mr. Walter Van 
Mr. Barbee Hook. A number 
came in afterward for the 


of guests 
dance. 


Wednesday evening, at the home of 
her father, former Senator Thomas 


the bride of Mr. R. G. Shand of Ham- 
ilton. Only relatives witnessed the 
ceremony which was performed by the 


| Rev. B. J, Darneille. 
' aglow with summer blossoms in pink 





Their bouquets were | 
Mr. Roy : 
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The house was 


and white. The bride wore an import- 
ed robe of white charmeuse, and Miss 
Anna Bard, who acted as her sister's 
maid of honor, was in pink charmeuse. 
Among the guests at the weding were 
Mr, aud Mrs. Ernest C. Hamilton, 
cousins of the bridegroom, who are 
visiting Mrs. Hamilton’s mother, Mrs. 
W. H. Bonsall of 1340 Crown Hil! av- 
enue. Mr. Hamilton assisted his cousin 
as best man. 


One of the enjoyable affairs of the 


party given Wednesday afternoon at 
the Ebell club house by the Children’s 
Hospital Auxiliary. Mrs. Robert Sher- 
man, president of the auxiliary pre- 
sided, with her fellow officers, Miss 
Florence Avery, Mrs. Thomas Cald- 
well Ridgeway, Mrs. Nat. F. Wilshire, 
Mrs. Walter Leeds and Miss Virginia 
Garner assisting her. The patronesses 
included Mmes. Hancock Banning, Al- 
bert Crutcher, Wesley Clark, Benja- 
min L. Harding, T. E. Newlin, William 
T. Johnson, Hamilton Bowman Rollins 
and Edwin S$. Rowley. 


Monday evening Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
Phillips of 4 Berkeley Square will open 
their beautiful gardens for a dancing 
party to be given by the Phila Delta 
Chi Sorority, of which their daughter 
is a member. Part of the garden is to 
be floored and canvassed for the danc- 
ing, and supper will be served in the 
pergola. Mrs. Phillips, Mrs, O. C. 
Brant, Mrs. A. B. Leonard, Mrs. J. R. 
Williams and Mrs. W. T. Johnston 
will act as chaperones. The sorority 
girls include Miss Lucile Phillips, Miss 
Marion Wigmore, Miss May Johnston, 
Miss Eleanor Banning, Miss Edythe 
Bryant, Miss Charlotte Winston, Miss 
Martha Woolwine, Miss Margaret 
Leonard, Miss Marjorie Tufts, Miss 
Dorothy Williams, Miss Marie McCoy, 
Miss Mary Scott, Miss Florence John- 
son, Miss Bernice Finlayson, Miss 
Mary Hughes, Miss Helen Burke, Miss 
Lois Davis, Miss Margaret Johnston, 
Miss Helen Kirkpatrick and Miss 
Helen Higgins. 


Mrs. Charles Kohn of Portland. 


| makes formal announcement of the en- 


gagement of her daughter, Miss Flor- 
ence Kohn, to George N. Black of this 
city. Mr. Black, who is a prominent 
real estate man here is at present vis- 
iting in Portland, and Sunday after- 
noon will share honors with his fian- 
cee at a big reception to he given by 
Mrs. Kohn. 


Tuesday evening at St. John’s Epis- 
Church, Miss Blanche Ford, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Ford of West Fortyv-ninth street, be- 
came the bride of Dr, Frank A, Wil- 
liams, son of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred P. 
Wiliams of 331 South Westlake, Under 


‘the direction of the altar guild the 


church was decked with masses of 
pink sweet pease and asparagus fern, 
and the bridal path was marked with 
white satin ribbons. The bride wore 
a robe of white satin charmeuse, trim- 
med with rose point and draped with 
chiffon, and from the shoulders fell 
a court train. Her tulle veil was 
caught with orange blossoms, and her 
only ornament was a platinum neck- 
lace with a diamond pendant, the gift 
of the groom. Miss Margaret Ford, 
the maid of honor, was in pink char- 
meuse draped with chiffon and carried 
an arm shower of Killarney roses. 


| The bride’s niece, little Margaret Ford, 
R. Bard, Miss Blizabeth Bard became | 


was in white, with pink bows, and 
scattered rose petals before the bridal 
party, while Master Lloyd Colton 
carried the ring on a white satin pil- 
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J. W. Robimson Co. 


Broadway and Third 


Jun---Rain Parasols! 


With all the daintiness and attractive colorings 
of the sun parasol. And just as rain-proof as 
the ordinary umbrella. 


In the new blue shades, the deep violet tones, 
the Bulgarian Reds and Greens—and the Dolly 
Varden Dresden colorings. 


Nell Rose Parasols? 


In a solid tone of this becoming rose shade. 
With insets of vivid Bulgarian satin. And bor- 
dered with black and white striped silk. 


Very New Summer Parasols! 


Many with the long La Tosca handles of unus- 
ual woods and with the big Knob at the top. 
And in washable linens—hand embroidered. 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the ‘‘Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
3138 Broadway, Los Angeles 


low. Mr. Herbert Maxson assisted as 
best man; the uShers were Mr. W. 
Joseph Ford and Mr. Guy W. Colton. 
After the ceremony a reception was 
held at the family home, following 
which Mr, and Mrs. Williams left for 
a honeymoon trip through Canada. 


Mr. and Mrs. Remington Olmsted 
are rejoicing in the recent arrival of 
a son. 


2551 


cORSET SHOP a 


Arrivals at Hotel del Coronado in- 
clude Dr. and Mrs, D. H. Covert, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. G, Crane, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. A, Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Deutsch, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Oliver, 
Mrs. I. B. James, and Messrs. C. I. 
Hill, F. BeeWewhoff, FE, Dodson, Bb. J, 
Carlin, R. J. Wolfsohn, John Llewellyn, 
W. H. Holmes and Craig. 


The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
ange Grove 
Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 
Parties 


Saturday evening’s dance at Cor- 
onado was unusually attractive owing 
to the arrival of the South Dakota 
and the California in the horbor, a 
number of the officers coming ashore 
to enjoy the occasion. 


In connection with the publication 
of Elsie Ringmaster’s “Gettysburg” 
the Houghton Mifflin Company point 
to the fact that it constitutes a great 
peace argument. The book consists of 
nine stories, grouped about the battle- 
field, all personal accounts of incidents 
which occurred in connection with the 
famous struggle. There is a story in 
them, but humanity also plays a prom- 
inent part. 


Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 
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CELEBRATING WAGNER’S BIRTH 


“The places where a noble man has 
lived are sacred” might well be quoted 
in the record of the cities where Richard 
Wagner resided in his eventful career 
as orchestra director and musician. 
Leipzig, where he was born, naturally, 
comes first on the list, with the laying 
of the cornerstone for a monument to 
her great son. The sketch of it in the 
paper gives an idea of what it will be, 
and as Prof. Max Klinger, that very 
modern painter and sculptor, is the 
author of it, one expects to find it very 
original in conception. An heroic figure 
enveloped in a long cloak with uncov- 
ered head forms the principal part; 
this stands on a high pedestal on which 
is carved three female figures symbol- 
izing Music, Poetry and Acting which 
he combined in his music dramas. On 
the left is Siegfried and the Dragon, on 
the right Parsifal and Kundry as rep- 
resentative of his “Ring”? and his swan 
song “Parsifal.” Steps surround the 
monument, greatly adding to its height. 
The ninth sinfonie was given in Gewer- 
be haus under the leadership of Arthur 
Nikisch, with full chorus; the “Meis- 
tersinger”’ performance at night, at the 
theater, closing the celebration. 

eo 

Dresden, where he held his first offi- 
cial position as orchestra. director, 
which was offered him after the suc- 
cessful performance of “Rienzi” (and 
later when “Hollander” and “Tannhau- 
ser” failed to meet with success he was 
deposed) celebrated with a more ambi- 
tious program. At 5 o’eclock in the aft- 
ernoon the Frauen church was packed 
with three or four thousand people— 
(There had been a rehearsal the pre- 
vious day, at less than fifteen cents 
admission, when thirty-five hundred 
poorer people attended). The orchestra 
was placed just before the high altar 
in the chancel; the women’s chorus 
next; then the men’s chorus from 
Court Opera house surrounded the high 
leading stand from which Director 
Schuch conducted, 

* * 3 

The overture to ‘“Parsifal’” opened 
the performance and was beautifully 
rendered; the close of the first act of 
that opera followed. The Court singer 
Plaschke sang “Amfortas,” Soot “Par- 
sifal’, and Zottmayr “Gurnemans” and 
“Titurel.’ The chimes were rung from 
the real church bells and the boys’ cho- 
Tus sang the angel voices, high above 
in the dome, producing an effect far 
beyond that heard even in Beyreuth. 
Plaschke-von der Often closed the first 
part of the concert with a wonderful 
poetic rendering of Elizabeth’s Prayer 
from “Tannhauser.” The director took 
his stand on another raised platform 
in the middle of a large stage built 
into the church, and surrounded by 
hundreds of Singing societies and Bus- 
sel, Ermold, Kratina, Nebuschka, Putt- 
litz, Schmalnauer, Trede, Staegemann, 
Zador, Zottmayr, Piehler, and Ernst, 
who sang the Apostles, the “Lovefiest 
of the Apostles” was given a perfect 
performance. Not a sound was heard 
at the close of the various numbers 
as it was a memorial service—but the 
concert deserved applause much more 
than many theater performances. 

* % * 

The performance of the “Ring” be- 
gan the night of May 22 with “Rhein- 
gola:” ‘“Walkuere” followed on the 
23rd, “Siegfried” the 25th and “‘Goetter- 
dammerung” the 29th. With the excep- 
tion of the last, the others have been 
given newly studied and with new set- 
tings in roles and scenery the last two 
months. One can only buy tickets for 
the entire four performances. 

* * * 

Munich, where the late King Ludwig 
befriended Wagner, was the principal 
attendant and celebrant at the unveil- 
ing of the Wagner bust at Walhalla, 
near Regensburg, at which, besides the 
court theater singers and orchestra, 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria appeared 
as representative of the Prince Regent, 
and Siegfried Wagner for his mother, 
who was unable to make the long jour- 
ney. Richter was kept away for the 
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same cause. Siegfried has been made 
an honorary citizen of Beyreuth. At 
Munich “Rienzi” was given as a me- 
morial performance after many years’ 
silence. How strange it appears to one 
now that that opera should have met 
with instant recognition, while the 
“Hollander” and the very popular 
“Tannhauser” should have been refused 
acceptance by the Dresden public of 
the forties. The ‘‘Meistersinger”’ will 
be given here June 1 as a fitting close 
to the hundredth anniversary of the 
natal day of Germany’s greatest opera 
composer, and the shabbily treated 
leader of the Court Opera music. 


In a recent article by Dr. Oskar Wal- 
zel in the anniversary edition of the 
“Leipzig N. N.” on Wagner’s music, he 
gives him credit for making the old 
Germanic gods and legions as familiar 
to the world as the Greek and Roman 
Sagas, but thinks his music smacks 
more of Dionyssius than Apollo—in a 
word—erotic. 

* be * 

The “Lovefiest’” has had many per- 
formances in Dresden since first given 
July 6, 1848, in the Same church under 
Wagner’s baton; September 9, 1850, un- 
der Reinhd! Becker; February 6, 1886 
(the two last at Gewerbhaus); Janu- 
ary 25 and February 24, 1899, and July 
1909, at Gewerbehaus. Schuch has led 
the same February 24, 1899, at Exhibi- 
tion building and the last time May 21, 
1913.- Wagner was not at all pleased 
with the performance he Jed and ex- 
pressed himself as opposed to such 
large choruses composed of so many 
singing clubs. 

* * * 

The crown of the memorial perform- 
ances at Dresden was achieved last 
night, May 29, by the magnificent per- 
formance of the “Goetterdammerung” 
at the Opera House, which was crowd- 
ed with the best of Dresden’s public, 
resplendent in evening dress. Every 
seat was taken and with the new scen- 
ery and light effects and new singers 
in several of the roles, the orchestra 
under Sehuch and the foyer decorated 
with bay trees and wreaths at the base 
of a marble bust of the master, it was 
a memorable occasion in every way 
and Dresden can feel proud of her an- 
niversary of Wagner's birth. Vogel- 
strom and Wittig, Platschke and Zott- 
mayr and the Rhein daughters were 
great, and the beautiful view of the 
rippling Rhein and the picturesque 
Gibichung nobles and the grand chorus 
and dramatic oath scene deserved the 
(no less than) six curtain calls. Live 


goats for sacrifice were an innovation. ; 


But why will they insist on bringing 
on that ancient hack horse who ought 
to be retired—for he always looks 
played out, and makes one smile when 
referred to as “a tartar of the Ukraine 
breed,’ being the most perfect example 
of an equine? I have seen Frau Vogl 
mount and rush off into the Hames; 
but nowadays the “noble steed” is led 
off while a convenient cavairyman rides 
across the stage. 

* ok 5 

Richard Strauss has composed a Fest 
prelude for the Vienna concert house 
with the frequent use of the organ in 
climaxes. Lowe will conduct it. The 
Meistersinger will form a fitting close 
to Dresden’s grand Wagner memorial 
performances Sunday next. 


Dresden, May 30, 19138. Cc. M. M 


The following extract from a per- 
sonal letter written by a well-known 
author gives the writer’s estimate of 
Henry Sydnor Harrison, whose latest 
book, “V. V.’s Eyes,” is now being 
compared with his “Queed”: “Harrison 
has something that other writers of 
today haven’t (perhaps Barrie has, 
though). There is a glow about V. 
Vivian: a sort of vital glory, and if 
shines from within outward. No the- 
atrical spotlight! Only creative gift 
of the highest, and creative effort of 
the faithfulest can achieve that sort 
of thing. The girl is charming and 
lovable enough; the minor characters 
well limned.” 




















| YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL 


PARK 


EXCLUSIVE 


Reginald Harris 


Bungalows 


BUILT ON COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 


“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 


STUDIO AT 


One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 


LOS ANGELES 


RARE BOOKS 
and OLD PRINTS 


: Wee H. W. Collins : Sake 
NDS. Ev Aaa <: 518 = 


11 street] 


=> 5 Bp 


Leave Los Angeles 9:40" p, 
i] Portal the following evening and in 
the valley the next day before noon. 
Every minute of the trip is a thrill. 








THE ONE WONDER THAT 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO 
MISS. 


It’s late spring or early summer now— 
the wild flowerg are in bloom 
trees are just In full leaf and the wa- 
terfalls are beautiful. 


— the 


All the trails are open and offer new 
beauties at every turn. 


feather conditions are perfect. 


If you have never spent your vacation 
in the mountains, go this year. 
will always be glad you did, and will 
return to your work feeling ten years 
younger. 


You 


The Camps are open and they offer 
the best of accommodations and con- 
veniences at reasonable rates. 


THE TRIP IS EASY 


m., arrive 


Southern Pacific 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
600 South Spring Street 
Phones: Home 10171, Main 8322. 
Station, Fifth and Central Ave. 


AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine. 


BRISTOL CAFE 


4th & Spring 
Entire basement H. W. Hellman Bldg. 


ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 


Street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars, It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
Spending \thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 


| Public Safety League. 


Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 














By Caroline Reynolds 


How short a time it is since the | 
novel and the play ended with the 
fragrance of orange blossoms and the 
caroling of wedding bells; then came 
the phase when the drama and the 
Story began with the bride and bride- 
groom; and nowadays, more and more 
frequent is the study of the woman of 
maturity or the man who has reached 
“the dangerous age of fifty,” who sud- 
denly awakens to the commonplaceness 
of existence and seeks a new interest 
in life—and nine times in ten the new 
interest is a member of the opposite 
sex. With the womanit is ofttimes the 
lure of romance and _ the kinship of 
mind; with the man it is the more dan- 
Zerous lure of physical charm in a wo- | 
man younger and prettier than the pa- 
tient wife who has helped him to build 
success, but whose mind cannot rise 
above well darned socks and well 





cooked dinners. The latter things are 
essential elements in a happy domestic 
career, but there are other things to be 
considered in a marriage partnership. 
In “The Master of the House,” an 
adapted German play, which is at the 
Moroseco theater this week, the situa- 
tion concerns the man of fifty; Freder- 
ick Hoffman, who from the time he put 
behind him the happy days of college 
life has been buried in the hinterlands 
of New York state, amassing a for- 
tune; marrying because he was expect- 
ed to, not through love, and at fifty an 
old man, crabbed, quick-tempered, a 
stern father and an irascible husband. 
Yet he has no sympathy for his young 
son, who is straining at the leash; just 
as the father strained in his younger 
days. Only the kindly old mother, im- 
mersed in her household duties; the 
old-fashioned, tender mother whose 
children are her world; whose happi- 
ness in life is keeping the wheels of 
her household so oiled that they move 
without jar, sees the danger for her 
son. Into this household comes Bet- 
tina Curtis, to act as companion and 
assistant to Mrs. Hoffman. Bettina is 
an adventuress; not the lurid, languor- 
ous type, but the more dangerous Kind 
affecting an ingenuous innocence, ap- 
pealing to the gallantry and sympathy 
of men, but not able to counterfeit 
sufficiently well to deceive her own sex. 
It is inevitable that the boy should fee] 
her personal magnetism; and just as 
inevitable that to the elder Hoffman 
she should be a _ flood of sunshine 
across the gray monotony of his life. 
Mrs. Hoffman distrusts Bettina, 
when she sees how matters apparently 
stand between her and Harry, she dis- 
charges the girl. Harry begs her to 
marry him, and Bettina consents until 
she finds out that he will be disinher- 
ited. Then she tosses him aside, and 
when the elder Hoffman declares his 
love for her, she goes off with him in 
evil triumph, with the broken house- 
hold at her feet. The divorce and 
marriage follows. But Hoffman’s pas- 
sion inevitably burns to ashes; Bet- 
tina’s guard slips; the innate vulgarity 
shows, and her family fastens itself 
like a Jeech upon the husband. Of 
course, there iS another divorce, and 
Hoffman’s Indian summer ends in the 
cruelest of winters; he is a broken, 
lonesome, old man. Then the hideous 
happy ending occurs; Mrs. Hoffman 
takes him back for the sake of the 
children—how often have loving wo- 
men used that crutch for their strick- 
en pride—and there seems at least a 
shadow of peace in store for him, 
That there is a big Kernel of truth in 
the drama iS obvious; and a clever 
dramatist might have made much of it. 
In its present form its sentimentality is 


and | 


cloying and at times almost maudlin. : 
There is an astounding paucity of clev- 
er or original lines; hackneyed phrases, 
not of everyday conversation, but of 
bookish expressions, are used to the 
point of absurdity; situations are over- 
drawn and pathos becomes bathos, and 
would be more often were it not for 
the capability of the Morosco com- 
pany, while the episodes are abrupt and 
illogical. 

Again, Harirson Hunter comes to the 
fore and proves his mentality and his 
resource by his portrait of Frederick 
Hoffman. Hunter has a personality 
that is dominant; he is always force- 
ful and there seems to be an honest de- 
sire to give his best work to the pub- 
lic, which makes his del’ineatiors as- 
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THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announces the return of the famous 


Her Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts wili be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


suredly interesting. The biggest femi- 
nine role ig Bettina, played by Frances 
Ring. We have been used to seeing 
Miss Ring in the “sweet young thing” 
characters, or as the virtuous hero- 
ines; and her picture of the sly, allur- 
ing adventuress proves an unsuspected 
versatility. It is a new triumph for the 
actress. Richard Barbee and Grace 
Valentine make a charming picture as 
the younger Hoffmans, and while How- 
ard Scott is an excellent burlesque of 
a temperamental musician, he does not 
grasp the spirit of the role. Fanny 


Yantis has a low comedy part which is 
exceptionally well done; Florence 
Oberle is miscast as Mrs. Hoffman, but 
she makes a fairly good impression. 
William Desmond’s lack of shading 
and poor delivery are painfully evident 
in the part of a genial attorney, and 
his makeup is about twenty years too 
young. 


Good Bill at the Orpheum 


Musical comedy in miniature, with 
both a male and a beauty chorus, with 
a prima donna and a starred composer 


OLGA PETROVA, ONE OF THE GALAXY OF STARS AT ic 2. PHEUM ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
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in the leading roles makes a shining 
mark on this week’s Orpheum bill. Gus 
Edwards, the composer of many popu- 
lar songs of the type that are shouted 
across vaudeville footlights, played in 
cafes and sung around Sweet Sixteen’s 
piano, is the center of this rather pre- 
tentious offering, with his own songs 
sung largely by himself as the big 
features. Naturally Orpheum audi- 


ences vote it one of the best attrac- | 


tions of the season, and applaud it to 
the echo. The prima donna’s soprano 
is of rather questionable quality, but 
the support is excellent. A wee girl 
of decided talent iS programmed as 
Cuddles, and a youngster of fearful 
precocity, named as “Georgie,” gives 
clever imitations, turkey trots with 
Cuddles, and otherwise comes near to 
stealing Mr. Edward’s laurels. That 
old-time farce, “Are You qa Mason.” has 
been liberally drawn upon by W. H. 
Lytell, whose comedy sketch “An All 
Night Session,’ is rather wearing stuff. 
Sharp shooting of the highest type is 
offered by General Pisano, whose feats 
with a rifle are marvels of accuracy 
and skill. Trained dogs are not nov- 
elties on vaudeville bills, but Meehan’s 
are canine wonders, even though they 
suffer by being placed at the tag end 
of the bill. Holding over are Lester, 
the ventriloquist; Laddie Cliff, the 
comedian, and Jessie Busley, in her 
sketch of department store life as it 
“aint.” The motion pictures sing this 
week; which is better than listening to 
their conversation. 


Offerings For Next Week 


At the Majestic theater “‘The Passing 
Show of 1912” will open Sunday night, 
coming direct from New York City 
with the entire Winter Garden cast and 
production, and with regular matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday and a special 
popular-priced matinee Friday. “The 
Passing Show” is an attempt graphic- 
ally to present a revue of the comic 
aspects of many important events, the- 
atrical, political and otherwise. The 
revue is in two acts and seven scenes. 
It has many unique novelties, one of 
which is the runway over the heads of 
the audience, and another the huge 
swimming tank. One song alone has 4 
chorus of sixty girls, which is suc- 
ceeded by an additional set of show 
girls. In the cast are Charles J. Ross, 
Trixie Friganza, Adelaide and J. J. 
Hughes, Howard and Howard, Clarence 
Harvey, Texas Guinan, Louise Brun- 
nell, Albert Howsen, Moon and Morris 
and a company of 100, including Broad- 
way’s famous beauty squad. This is 
the first of the New York Winter Gar- 
den shows to be seen in the West, and 
an evidence of the interest aroused by 
its coming is shown by the fact that 
the advance sale at the box office ex- 
ceeds the records made by “The Blue 
Bird” and “Everywoman.” It is esti- 
mated that practically every seat in 
the Majestic will be sold for every per- 
formance by Sunday night. 


After several delays, Byron Beasley 
will make his long scheduled reappear- 
ance at the Burbank theater Sunday 
afternoon in a big revival of Lee Ar- 
thur’s mystery, which ran_ several 
weeks here in its first production and 
was afterward taken to Chicago. Mr. 
Beasley made one of his biggest hits 
in the part of Peter Delaney, upon 
whose actions the play hinges. He was 
one of the most popular leading men 
that the Burbank stage has known, and 
his return is eagerly anticipated by his 
many admirers. Mr. Beasley will be 
supported by Forrest Stanley, David 
M. Hartford, Grace Travers and others 
of the company, while the original 
stage setting, built of solid mahogany 
and revealing one of the richest inter- 
iors ever seen on a local stage, will be 
utilized. There have been a number of 
changes in the play since its produc- 
tion here, all of which are said to add 
to its attraction, 


One of the novelties of the theatrical 
year will be the production Sunday 
afternoon at the Morosco of the Chi- 
nese drama, “The Yellow Jacket,” 
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which scored such a success in New 
York last year, and which has never 
been seen out of New York or Chicago. 
“The Yellow Jacket” is qa Chinese play 
of poetic charm, presented just as the 
Chinese would present it, except, of 
course, that the lines are in English, 
although all of the stage “business” is 
purely Oriental. While there are three 
acts in “The Yellow Jacket,’ each is 
really a separate play, and all are acted 
in the same stage setting, representing 
the stage of the old Jackson-street 
Chinese theater that was one of the 
most interesting spots in San Francis- 
co before the fire, All of the popular 
members of the Moroseco company will 
have good parts. Harrison Hunter will 
have one of the principal roles, as will 
Frances Ring, ana Grace Valentine will 
have the part she created with the 
original production in New York. The 
production should be one of unusual 
interest, 


Anniversary week is to be celebrated 
at the Orpheum with a special pro- 
gram of exceptional worth. It is just 
two years since the new Orpheum 
opened its doors, and the week begin- 
ning Monday, June 23, will be devoted 
to a commemoration. Joint headliners 
are Madame Olga Petrova and “De- 
tective Keen.” Madame Petrova is a 
distinguished foreigner who § leaped 
from obscurity into prominence in a 
single night. She is said to be beaut- 
iful and strikingly gowned. “Detec- 
tive Keen” is the only one act play 
ever sent out by Daniel Frohman. It 
is by Percival Knight and features 
Arthur Hoop in the lead. As it is a 
surprise play, the plot is not outlined. 
Irene Bercseny, known as ‘“‘the gypsy 
queen,” performs on the cymbal, an 
Hungarian instrument, resembling the 
xvlophone, but of a finer tone. On this 
she will render both the zingara music 
and modern numbers. Bogert and Nel- 
son are clever farceurs with a laugh- 
ing skit in two scenes, “The Busiest 
Day of His Life.” Harry de Coe is an 
acrobat of balancing skill who is billed 
as “The Man With the Chairs.” The 
Five Hursleys, 
men, also are acrobats, with a number 
of new stunts. The Cromwells are ex- 
perts in jugglery with novel feats, and 
holding over is Gus Edwards’ Big Song 
Revue, which is the only act retained 
from the oJd bill. New songs and 
numbers will be programmed in this 
offering. The Edison Talking Motion 
Pictures and the Symphony orchestral 
concerts will be features. The follow- 
ing Mondav Cecilia Loftus returns 
with her mimicry. 


No little interest is now centering 
in the first appearance in Los Angeles 
of the world’s greatest Yiddish actor, 
Jacob P. Adler, who is to give four 
performances at the Mason Opera 
House, June 24, 25, 26 and 27. The sup- 
porting company includes the players 
who appear with Adler at the National 
Theatre, New York. In the list are 
Madame Sarah Adler, Miss Frances 
Adler and Joseph Schoengold. The 
first performance of Adler’s engage- 
ment will be devoted to “The Abnor- 
mal Man,’ Tuesday evening, June 24, 
following with “The Stranger” Wed- 
nesday evening, June 25, “The Broken 
Hearts,” Thursday evening, June 26, 
and “King Lear’ Friday evening, June 
27. All performances will be lavishly 
staged. 
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HAMBURGERS MAJESTIC THEATER! 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Man ager 


One Week, Beginning Sunday Night, June 22 


Fast Brought West. 


First Winter Garden Production To B2 Seen Here. 


Tale PASSING SHOW OF 1912 


Travesty with music on current plays presented by the original New York com- 
pany of principals and 200 Pretty Rosebuds and Shrinking Violets from the Great 


Wednesday and Friday. 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Best seats, $1.50. 


Broadway bet, 
seventh and EFighth 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, June 22 


American Stage Has Ever Known 


“The Yellow Jacket” 


Nights 25¢e, 50 and 75 cents. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


BEGINNING SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 


First 9 rows $1.00. Matinees 25, 35 and 50 cents. 


Maio Serees, 
Neer Sixth. 


JUNE 22 


Reappearance of 


A. BYRON BEASLEY 


with FORREST STANLEY and others of the Burbank company in a big revival of 
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White Way 
The Greatest Dramatic Novelty the 


Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATE 


FOX” 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA'S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Beginning 


MME. OLGA PETROVA 
In Comedy and Tragedy 
GUS EDWARDS’ SONG 
Second Edition 
BOGERT & NELSON 
“Busiest Day of His Life’’ 
FIVE HURSLEYS 
Speed Boys & Girls 


REVUE 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 p. 


Broadway. ber. Cth & 7th. 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; 


SECURITY TRUST 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Scuthwest 


Capital and Reserve, $3,400,000 
Resources More Than $47,500,000 


on Term Savings Accounts 
A% and on 6 Months’ Certifi- 

cates of Deposit. Interest 
on these Term Accounts is cred- 
ited twice a year—January ist 
and July ist. This interest, if not 
withdrawn, will bear interest the 
same as the principal; $1.00 is 
sufficient to begin a Term Sav- 
ings Account. 


on Special Savings Ac- 
SO counts, and on 90-Day 
Certificates of Deposit. 
Interest on these Special Savings 
Accounts is computed = every 
month on the minimum monthly 
balance, providing it does not 
fall below $300. This is an ideal 
account for idle funds awaiting 
investment. Withdrawals may be 
made by check without present- 
ing the pass-book. 


The Above Savings Accounts are 
Exempt from Taxation 


Security Building—5Sth & Spring 
Equitable Branch—ist & Spring 
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THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 


ilar publication on the coaat, } 
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Monday Matinee, 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


June 23 


“DETECTIVE KEEN’”’ 

Arthur Hoops & Co. 
IRINE BERCSENY 

Hungarian Gypsy Queen 
HARRY DE COE 

Man with the Chairs 
iit Re LVS LS 
Whirlwind Juggling 

m.—Edison Talking Motion Pictures. 


Matinees at 2 DAILY. 10-25-50c; Boxes 75c. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U, S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


June 2, 1918. 
Non-eoal, 06304 


NOTICE is hereby given that Frank 
Slert, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on May 
25. 1909, made homestead entry No. 06304, 
for E1 LNW, SWIYNEWY, NEY}ZSWY, Sece 
tion 21, Township I S., Range 20 W., S, B. 
Meridian. has filed notice of intention. to 
make three year proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 22d day of 
July, 1918, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
QO. Montague, Charles Fanetti, Nadeau M. 
Valen Zuila, [ra Sheckles, all of Santa 
Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. § Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
014496 May 24, 1913. 
NOTICE is hereby given that George 
Francis of Cornell, Cal., who, on Dec. 
28, 1911, made homestead entry No. 014496, 
for EXNE% Sec. 17, SKYSEY, Section 8, 
Township 1S, Range 19 W, S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
commutation Proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 17th day of 
July, 1918, at 10:00 o’clock a.m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
M. Decker, Charles Lawrence Weiss, J. 
Fred Vaughan, Frank H. Thew, all of 
Cornell, Cat. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
TI. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


June 17, 19138. 

Non-coal. 014865. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Annie A. 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal., who, on Feb. 
19. 1912. made homestead entry No. 014865, 
for Lot 4, Sec. 4, Lots 1, 2, NYUNEY, Sec. 
§. Township 1 S.. Range 26 W., S. B. 
Meridian. has filed notice of intention to 
make commutation proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described. before 
the Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
ith day of August, 1913, at 10:00 o’clock 
a 


tit 
Claimant names as witnesses: Mrs. Kate 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal.; Jacob H, Rich- 
ter, of Sawtelle, Cal.: Mark Venamon, of 
Santa Monica. ak Emery La Syzsck, of 
Santa Monica. Cal 
FRANK BUREN, Register, 
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In 18683 King Woolsey with a num- 
ber of volunteers put in to Wickenburg 
for refreshments after a chase of sev- 
eral days on the trail of a band of 
marauding Apaches. In the vicinity of 
Pinhatchipet (water hole) Pass, in ihe 
Zarqua Hala range, about sixty miles 
west of Wickenburg, Woolsey and 
party came upon several small mounds 
covering an area of perhaps twenty by 
thirty feet which upon examination 
were found to be very rich gold ore. 
There was not a trace of anything in 
the neighborhood to convey the slight- 
est information as to the origin of the 
ore or how it came to be there. The 
one natural supposition, of course, was 
that prospectors had made a rich ‘“‘find” 
in the vicinity of the Harqua Hala and 
with a few sacks of the ore were at- 
tacked and slain by the Apaches while 
en route to civilization and the Indizns, 
having use for the sacks, dumped the 
ore. But as there were no hones or 
anything else to be seen that indicated 
a tragedy the affair ever remains as 
another desert mystery. 

“* % re 

When Woolsey and party arrived at 
Wickenburg the ore was exhibited and 
its location given as near as possible. 
A few days after the Woolsey party 
had left Henry Wickenburg and a few 
miners who were camping with him de- 


cided to take the back trail of Woolsey | 


and determine if possible whence the 
ore came. About fifteen miles out, and 
southeast of Wickenburg, the party 
after passing what is now known as 
Vulture Park for a distance of two 
miles crossed a large quartz dike that 
showed prominently for quite a dis- 
tance. Wickenburg told his comrades 
to proceed and that he would follow 
soon, but the more he picked around 
and broke rock the more interested he 
became as he found that the quartz 
contained free gold, so he at once pro- 
ceeded to monument three claims on the 
dike and returned to camp on the Has- 
sayampa. A few days later he was 
joined by his companions who had 
nothing in particular to report. Henry 
Wickenburg told them of his find, but 
it did not cause the slightest ripple of 
excitement. Miners in those days fol- 
lowing in the wake of Rich Hill, Lynx 
Creek and other rich deposits, could 
not be interested to any great extent 
where hammer and drill had to be used 
to obtain the precious metal, 
bo Bd Co 

Henry Wickenburg went to work on 
his claims and in a short time built an 
arastra at his home on the Hassayam- 
pa. With burros he packed his ore the 
fifteen miles and worked the same at a 
handsome profit. Noting this, other 
miners became interested and buying 
the ore from Wickenburg would pack 
it down to their arastra on the river 
and extract the gold. In one year’s 
time from Wickenburg’s initiation of 
the arastra forty-one others had joined 
him and were buying his ore. At this 
time or in the fall and winter of 1864, 
Wickenburg moved to the mine the 
better to superintend the mining and 
marketing of his ore. Any miner was 
permitted to select a number of sur- 
face feet at any place on the ledge, 
mine the ore, carry it to Wickenburg’s 
scales where he would pay $15 a ton 
gold. This was Wickenburg’s most suc- 
cessful period and if he had only been 
satisfied what a fortune he would have 
realized within the following few years! 
Fiarly in 1865 news of the riches of the 
Vulture had reached San Francisco 
and it brought Bethuel Phelps to the 
mine with an offer of $85,000 for its 
purchase. On Phelps’ return to San 
Francisco he was accompanied by 
Wickenburg. 

Not being wise to the ways of the 
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“sharpers,” to make a long story short, 
Wickenburg, in confidence, signed pa- 
pers which later revealed to him that 
he had lost his mine and had in lieu 
a bundle of worthless Nevada mining 
stock. After this Henry paid little at- 
teniion to mining, but owned a con- 
silerable farm just below the town 
that bears his name. Wickenburg 
owned much town property, which 
brought him considerable revenue and 
as he was a bachelor he lived com- 
fortably through his declining years, 
passing away a decade ago at the age 
of 86. 
* ok * 

But in the few years following '65 
how things did boom at Wickenburg! 
The company 
built an 80-stamp mill just above the 
town and the freighting from the mine 
and from Ehrenburg on the Colorado 
river threatened to make Wickenburg 
the metropolis of the territory. In fact, 
in one of the early sessions of the ter- 
ritorial legislature a capital bill was 
introduced and Wickenburg lost the 
coveted prize by just one vote. 

Probably no gold mine in the West 
ever turned out such quantities of pure 
gold at the Vulture. From its early 
workings a rich streak, called the “Blue 
Lead,” ranging from one inch to twelve 
inches thick, ran through the entire 
vein and was so rich that it was 
shipped just as taken from the mine. 
The old government chests were used 
for shipping this gold in those days and 
there are residents now in Wickenburg 
who will tell you that they have seen 
as many as four of those chests 
weighted with gold from the “Blue 
Lead’—each box all that two men 
could handle—shipped at one time to 
the mint in San Francisco. This ore 
was so rich, much of it entirely pure, 
that everybody “high-graded” (miner’s 
term for stealing ore). 

oo *K a 


One would have thought that after 
the mine was sold and mill erected, 
that the arastras would have to seek 
ore elsewhere or go out of business. 
They did neither the one nor the other, 
but continued, in fact, so long as the 
ereat prosperity of the Vulture lasted 
or the “Blue Lead” continued. It was 
known by the management that the 
drivers and guards on the ore wagons, 
were silent partners of the owners of 
the arastras. Consequently, it was an 
easy matter in the fifteen miles jour- 
ney to sort out afew pounds of rock that 
would amount to a week’s pay to sever- 
al,and ata designated spot en route, to 
dump the same into qa bush alongside 
the road, to be picked up by the partner 
who was in waiting. To overcome this 
system of stealing, the superintendent 
evolved the wise scheme of putting 
tight boxes on the wagons and locking 
them, there being only two keys, one 
at the mine which would lock up the 
ore and the other at the mill to unlock 
the wagon box on its arrival. Strange 
as it may seem, it is stated by old- 
timers as a fact, that the management 
at the mill and mine contented them- 
selves with the belief that they had at 
last ‘“scotched” the “high-graders,”’ 
when in truth every driver had a du- 
plieate key on his first trip and many 
of them would stop their wagon, unlock 
the box and load his partner’s burros 
in broad daylight. The general public 
was in sympathy with the small oper- 
ators and if it knew what was being 
done, said nothing, which was the rea- 
son, perhaps, that the management was 
slow in “catching on.” 

* * * 


Throughout the 70’s and the early 
80’s the Vulture operated under var- 
ious managements and conditions. In 
the first years of its glory, all company 
buildings and improvements were erect- 
ed from the rock off the main ledge. 
In later years a frugal manager deter- 
mined that the rock in those buildings 





operating the Vulture | 
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was good ore, thereupon everything 
was torn down and sent to the mill 
even to the blacksmith’s forge. In 1878 
the mine was being worked under lease, 
the superintendent being an English- 
man named Cyrus Greeble. He was op- 
erating on a smal! scale, turning out a 
five or six thousand dollar bar of bul- 
lion monthly. He was very much a bo- 
hemian and over his cups in Phoenix 
would tell about bringing his bars to 
town in his buckboard. Thus it was 
on one of his ‘“clean-ups” that he 
threw his bar of gold weighing be- 
tween twenty and thirty pounds, 
wrapped in a tow sack, into his buek- 
board and with Fred Doolittle and an- 
other employee, all armed, started for 
Phoenix. About half way on the desert, 
between the Hassayampa and Agua 
Fria rivers, the party in the buck- 
board was ambushed and shot to death 
and robbed by Mexican outlaws. 
* Bo aE 

It was the following day before the 
news reached Phoenix, and parties 
started at once to the scene of the 
tragedy. The three dead men were 
brought to Phoenix and buried by the 
authorities and the sheriff’s posse took 
the trail of the outlaws. By tracks it 
was discovered that there were three 
or four engaged in the work. One by 
one these tracks dropped out and re- 
turned evidently tn the neighborhood 
of Vulture, but one horse track kept 
steadily south toward the Gila river. 
The posse figured that he was the one 
who had the gold and that he was 
heading for the Mexican lines. On 
reaching the river, his horse being very 
thirsty, no doubt, ventured too far and 
became mired in the quicksank. Here 
the Mexican evidently lost considerable 
time in trying to extricate the animal, 
for a fire nearby showed a few sparks 
in the remaining embers, Cutting his 
horse’s throat, he took the bar of gold 
still in the tow sack, and started down 
the river on foot. After a few miles 
and when some distance above Gila 
Bend he came across a cow camp 
where he stopped to get a feed, leav- 
ing his sack unobserved a few yards 
back from the camp. 

* * * 

It was here that the posse found 
him. When he learned@ that the party 
was probably after him the Mexican 
ran and grabbed up the sack and with 
his other hand reached for his re- 
volver, but before he could fire, Deputy 
Sheriff Frank Prothroe riddled him 
with a load of buckshot. The other 
Mexicans evidently got back among 
their friends and were never appre- 
hended. The bar of bullion worth more 
than $5,000 was badly marred, as the 
Mexican found it unwieldly and had 
tried to cut it into pieces, but not hav- 
ing proper tools did not succeed. Hold- 
ing on to the bar was certainly his 
undoing and cost him his life. A few 
years ago an English company again 
took over the old Vulture after many 
years of abandonment, and at the pres- 
ent time is working the same, with 
what success the writer does not Know. 
It is claimed that the books of the com- 
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016708. Not coal lands. 

U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 

_ (April 28, 1913) 

NOTICE is hereby given that Guy Coch- 
ran, whose post-office address is 515 Pa- 
cific Blectric Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 24th day of October, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 016708, to purchase the WY%NW%, N% 
SW, Section 14, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the pravisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00 and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 18th day of July, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any lime before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


pany show that the Vulture has pro- 
duced more than $16,000,000 in divi- 
dends, and old-timers declare that fully 
$10,000,000 additional were stolen. 
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Once in many months there is dis- 
covered in the literary desert an oasis 


that rests the soul, feeds the mind, 
quenches the thirst for the artistic, the 
idealistic and the real. Henry Sydnor 
Harrison created one such oasis when 
he timidly proffered his ‘“Queed’”’, and 
woke to find himself famous, for 
“Queed” is the sort of book that one 
keeps at one’s elbow, not merely as a 
book but as a friend. The announce- 
ment of a new book from Harrison’s 
pen perforce created interest, but the 
anticipation was clouded with a fear 
that this author, too, would prove a 
disappointment; that his “Queed” 
would remain his one triumph, as so 
often has happened. But in “V, V.’s 
Eyes” Harrison has done it again, for 
in spite of a title that would ruin most 
books, he “comes back.’’ There is in 
Harrison’s writing a rare charm of 
diction, unmistakabie indications of 
the well-stored mind, the cultivated 
reader that unfortunately is found 
oftener in the English novelist’s pro- 
ductions than in the American. Epi- 
grams flow with unforced ease from 
his pen; there is always the highest 
polish that yet gives the effect of ut- 
most spontaneity. His characteriza- 
tions are deft and vivid; his sense of 
humor crops forth in sly satire and 
quizzical asides. He laughs at life, 
but always with tolerance and at times 
with tears, and he pulis at the heart 
strings with no uncertain touch as well 
as titillating the risibles with gentle 
mirth. 

V~. Vivian is visualized to the avid 
reader so forcefully that he dominates 
the entire book—this tall, thin, limping 
young chap, strong in his convictions; 
imbued with that great spirit we call 
Christlike. V. V. gives himself to his 
cause, which is the uplifting of those 
whostrugglein theslough of poverty and 
despair. There is a girl, of course; 
daughter of Wealth; the exquisite pro- 
duction of a hothouse, whose soul is 
awakened by the patient wonder of V. 
V/s eyes and through love of him is 
brought to blossom. To many the 
story will have an unhappy ending, for 
V. V.’s fine young soul leaves his twist- 
ed body for the Unknown, and the girl 
is left to mourn. Yet it seems the fit- 
ting ending; for the reader senses that 
a marriage between V. V. and the girl 
would have meant the commonplace. 
But after his death his love and his 
memory will live on—a thing to build 
to; the foundation for bigger things. 

Idealistic it is, but we need the ideal- 
itic in these days when the scalpel is 
applied to all things and the distorted 
agony of life laid bare. Mr. Harrison 
does not touch things with finger tips, 
does not hesitate to write frankly or 
even brutally; but always the high 
idealism of his V. V. veils it all. 
One reading does not by any means re- 
veal all the charm of “V. V.’s Eyes.” It 
can be conned over again and again, 
with no sense of repetition. It is one of 
the biggest books of the year. (“V. V.’s 
Eyes,” by Henry Sydnor Harrison. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 


“Ever After” 


Those who believe that names are 
an outward sign of personality can 
have interesting speculation on _ the 
linking together of Dana Malone and 
Lucy Cuyler. Malone, it must be added, 
is of the Californian Irish. Miss 
Cuyler, of course, is of the Boston 
Bostonians. The young woman is 
owner of great wealth, an orphan, and 
has philanthropic impulses. She has 
furnished the money for a summer 
camp, Sky Farm, where cottages are 


| built for the vacation work of poor 





' between the lines. 





but deserving artists. She herself 
comes incognito as an art student, and 
comes amusingly. Her kindness and 
her imperviousness to humor are ex- 
hibited when she gets out of the wagon 
and surreptitiously pushes to help the 
lame old white horse. Malone’s lack 
of humor is shown when he seeing 
her, manfully relieves her and really 
surprises the horse with his helping 
strength. The rich Lucy Cuyler hag- 
gles over her fare, and haggling buys 
the horse into declining days of green 
grass and laziness. Dana Malone is a 
musician of promise and of delightful 
free-heartedness. It is June in the 
mountains. There you have the setting 
and the marriage and trouble naturally 
follows. The miserly forbears of Miss 
Lucy have left a stain on her beauti- 
ful (but surely angular) girlhood. She 
remembers that five cents is all that 
a dollar can earn in a year. Dana, 
though he marries the girl in spite 
of her money finds himself smothered 
spiritually. The way out is pointed 
by the sensible young California wo- 
man of forty, whose theory of life 
is that whenever a thing becomes too 
unpleasant to be borne it becomes ri- 
diculous also, and if a man or a woman 
knows when to laugh, any situation 
can be saved. The trouble to these two 
children looks very black. The right- 
eously indignant and fighting young 
man sets up for himself in New York; 
the broken hearted bride with ‘straight 
thin lips sails about her gloomy halls. 
And then a giving in on both sides 
and they do live happily, we hops, 
ever after. (“Ever After,” by Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins. Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) 


“The Upper Crust” 


Charles Sherman’s vein of fun made 
a favorable impression in his first book 
“He Comes Up Smiling,” which was 
one of the successes of last season, and 
in his latest novel, “The Upper Crust,” 
he proves that his first effort did not 
exhaust his humor. “The Upper 
Crust” is not dissimilar in plot to the 
first book, except that in the later 
effort Mr. Sherman’s adventurer is a 
woman instead of a man. Molly O’- 
Toole, Irish as her eyes and her wit, 
is made caretaker of the Todd’s 
beautiful summer home in Maine, and 
when the rustics mistake her for Mrs. 
Todd, the temptation to pose as a4 
woman of wealth is not to he with- 
stood. In fact, Molly oversteps the 
bounds by spending Mrs, Todd’s money 
for pretty gowns, ete. Algernon Todd, 


'Jr., whose aim in life is to entertain 


himself, discovers the situation. He 
is in love with Molly, and wins her 
heart while posing as a chauffeur, and 
of course it all ends as summer pas- 
time stories should end; with sug- 
gestions of the wedding march pealing 
in the distance. Algernon is’ the 


‘mouthpiece of the author’s witticisms, 


and while the humor is not of the sort 
that induces guffaws there is many 
a quiet little chuckle tucked away 
It is a pleasant 
tale for a hammock companion. (“The 
Upper Crust,” by Charles Sherman. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 


How to Obtain Citizenship 
In the volume under this title, Mr. 


| Fowler has presented in simple form 


the laws and procedure for natural- 
ization. In the English haif of the 
book there is given also a glossary of 
legal, technical and business terms; 
short chapters on the army, the navy, 
and the different departments of the 
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government; and the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence. Then 
there follows a guide covering the most 
important points of value to the pros- 
pective citizen. Mr. Fowler has not 
gone deeply into the intricacies of ex- 
ceptions, nor has he used confusing 
legal terms and phraseology. A hand- 
book for ninety-nine cases in a hun- 
dred he has offered; the work should 
find an eager public. (‘How To Obtain 
Citizenship.” By Nathaniel C. Fowler, 
Jr. Sully and Kleinteich.) 


Notes From Bookland 

Of noted timeliness is ‘‘“German Sea- 
Power: Its Rise, Progress, and Eco- 
nomic Basis,’ the joint work of Archi- 
bald Hurd and Henry Castle, issued 
by the Scribners. It may be said to 
ask the question, “Will Anglo-Saxon or 
German civilization predominate in the 
world?’ and is clased as the most im- 
portant work ever written upoh the 
German naval policy, its causes, and 
probable effects. The volume is sup- 
plemented by a map, appendices of 
naval laws, tables of expenditures, etc. 
According to the author, neither the 
United States nor Great Britain has 
thoroughly understood the causes for 
the present naval and economic growth 
of the German Empire, and in explan- 
ation they take the ground that Ger- 
many has a maritime history and pos- 
sesses maritime instincts of which her 
naval development is an outcome. It 
is added that a close examination of 
Germany’s economic development dem- 
onstrates that thought her expendi- 
tures on armaments in recent years 
has exceeded_her financial strength it 
has not retarded her economic growth, 
while on the other hand the future 
German naval policy depends upon a 
state of unstable political party equil- 
ibrium. 


Paul Gaulot’s “Little Victims of the 
Terror,’ just published in France, may 
not throw any light on the reckless 
cruelty of the French Revolution, but 
it serves a good purpose in proving that 
the Tribunal often acted without judg- 
ment, with a deplorable lack of com- 
mon sense and decency, in condemning 
persons to the gillotine, declares the 
New York Times. His “petites vic- 
times” are poor fotks, of no aristo- 
cratic pretensions, who were condemn- 
ed on the most trifling evidence. Cath- 
erine Cler was a humble cook, who 
drank too much one night and spoke 
her mind too freely. She lost her head. 
Charles Noel, a weak old quack doctor, 
was executed for advising a patient to 
recite the Lord’s Prayer, and for ex- 
pressing the opinion that the Republic 
needed a strong chief. Priests, old 
women, young girls, and foolish poor 
men were victims of the falling knife. 
The Goddess of Reason was quite out 
of place in the reign of terror. 


“In the Vanguard,’ Mrs. Spencer 
Trask’s book, recently published by the 
Macmillans, will, it has been announc- 
ed, be staged by Henry Miller for Klaw 
& Erlanger. It is believed that the 
story, which attracted considerable at- 
tention owing to its arguments in favor 
of universal peace, will lend itself to 
strong dramatic treatment and prove 
to be a direct antithesis to “An Eng- 
lishman’s Home,” the war melodrama 
which caused a sensation in Hngland 
about thre years ago. According to 
the present plans, the first act of “In 
the Vanguard” will be laid in a small 
American town just previous to the 
outbreak of an imaginary war with 
one of the powers. The second act 
will show a military rendezvous and, 
later, a battle, and the small town 
which is to be the scene of the first 
act will furnish the setting for the 
last act. The hero goes to the front 
and distinguishes himself, but is so 
horrified by the barbarity and folly 
of warfare that he becomes a bitter 
opponent of war, in spite of adverse 
opinion. 


Jerome D. Travers, who wrote ‘The 
Golf Book,” attributes his success as 
an amateur golfer to the fact that he 
took up the game at immature age and 











played a great deal. Describing his 
early experiences, Mr. Travers says: 
“T started playing golf on my father’s 
country estate at Oyster Bay when [I 
was 9 years old. I had watched my 
brother and my cousins play, and the 
game made a strong appeal to my 
boyish fancy the very first time I saw 
them swing their clubs. I was too 
young even to think of practicing on 
real golf links, and I naturally com- 
menced knocking the balls about on 
the back lawn of my father’s place. A 
windmill stood about one hundred 
yards from the house, and when I be- 
gan playing on my “home course” I 
was unable to drive a ball from the 
windmill to the house. Day after day 
I swung my mid-iron with all my 
might “ * * but failure crowned 
every attempt. I passed the following 
winter at schoo] and must have gained 
a great deal in strength, because when 
spring came I teed my first ball at the 
windmill and, much to my own sur- 
prise, covered the one hundred yards 
so successfully that I put the ball 
through one of the dining room win- 
dows. [ was naturally much elated 
over this evidence of progress, but 
when my father returned home that 
night he did not seem so enthusiastic 
about the feat as I was.” 


“The Opening Door,” Justus Miles 
Forman’s book, recently published by 
the Harpers, has met with the approval 
of the Woman Suffrage Party, as 
shown by the following letter received 
by the publisher, from a member of 
the executice committee of the New 
Jersey Woman’s Suffrage Association. 
She writes: “ “The Opening Door’ was 
read with uncommon interest. It is 
fascinating, inspiring, and of great 
value to the woman suffrage cause. 
I wish all the antis, men and women, 
would read it! It would awaken them 
as well as the indifferent and unthink- 
ing to a complete understanding of 
this great world movement in regard 
to freedom and equality. The psycho- 
logical value is the development of a 
light-hearted, sick girl into a true suf- 
fragist. In spite of domestic happiness 
as wife and mother, living in a luxur- 
ious home, the heroine is conscious of 
the duty toward her eight million toil- 
ing sisters, who need the ballot. She 
accordingly finds the particular method 
which enables her best to discharge 
this duty toward the Cause. I shail 
recommend it wherever I am speaking.” 


Charles Francis Saunders, whose 
book, “Under the Sky in California,” 
has just been published, has a decided 
liking for pedestrianism, believing in 
the best of all methods of travel for 
one who would enter into the real 
spirit of the country. Mr. Saunders 
took up his residence in California ten 
vears ago, and has walked, driven, 
motored and ridden horseback, mule- 
back and burroback over a large part 
of California, Arizona and New Mexico, 
but he regards the trips afoot as those 
which have brought him into closest 
communion with the scenes and people 
and have been richest in experience 
racy of the soil. 


Made up as an [Indian and playing 
for a moving picture concern is the 
manner in which the author of ‘The 
Devil’s Admiral,” Frederick Ferdinand 
Moore, is taking his vacation in the 
Yosemite Valley, California. Moore, 
with several other newspaper men, was 
camping in the mountains when he 
was captured by the “movies” and in- 
duced to act the part of a big indian 
in a Western photoplay, the hardest 
work he ever did. 


An account of camping and hunting 
experiences in Alaska and Newfound- 
land is contained in a volume just 
published by G. P. Putnam’s§ Sons 
under the title of “Trails and Tramps: 
in Alaska and Newfoundland.” The au- 
thor, William S. Thomas, describes his 
pursuit of big game and small game 
in widely separated areas, telling of 
exciting experiences on the trail, in 
camp and canoe, in the mountains and 
in the forests, many of which have 
been recorded by the camera, 





It has been a week of sunshine and | 


shadow in the financial world, with 
sunshine perhaps predominating a lit- 
tle. There is more of a tendency to- 
ward improvement in market condi- 
tions, especially in the East, than has 
been evident for several months. The 


{ 
| 


most significant cause of this improve- | 


ment was probably the announcement | 


that the government stood ready to 


provide means to tide the country over | 


such a possible crisis as a financial 
stringency. This had the effect of loos- 
ening up money considerably. 





ever, a number of adverse factors have | 


yet to be reckoned with, and these, to 
an extent, have interfered with perma- 
nent betterment. 
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committee has introduced a bill amend- 
ing the national banking laws to vest 
congress or either house with visitorial 
powers over banking associations. 
of the 


investigation “money trust” 


i Should be immediately pressed and de- 


clares that the “Wall street money 
trust is pushing its propaganda through- 


out the country for currency legisla- | 


tion so that they may get the right to 
contro] the currency and take that 


| function away from the government.” 
How- | 


Illinois’ State 
announced that 


Auditor Brady 
in the future 


has 
it will 


'be his policy to investigate fully all 


Locally, there has been a little more | 


activity in stocks than heretofore, with 
the exception of one or two days when 
an unusual degree of dullness prevailed. 
The market has shown rather irregular 
tendencies, certain issues being in- 


clined to advance, while others have. 


dropped. Union Oil suffered consider- 
able loss early in the week, although 
at this writing it exhibits a rather im- 
proved tone, owing to the reported 
likelihood of there being a change in 
the directorate of the company, for the 
purpose of adding to its strength, Men- 
tioned as probable future directors are 
J. C. Drake, president of the Los An- 
geles Trust and Savings Bank, E. a. 
Marshall, of Terrance, Marshall and 
Co., and John S. Cravens, a wealthy 
capitalist of Pasadena. It is also be- 


applications for permission to organize 
state banks before such permits issue. 
In accordance with the precedents for- 
merly established in his office, the aud- 
itor of public accounts exercised his 
discretion in the organization of state 
banks only in the issuance of a charter 
and not of the permit to organize. It 
is believed that such a step will meet 
with full approval on the part of every 


well meaning applicant. 


lieved possible that W. L. Stewart may : 


soon succeed his father, Lyman Stew- 
art, in the capacity of president of the 
Union. 

Associated .Oil has regained part of 
its losses of the previous week. Na- 
tional Pacific continues at about the 
same price as heretofore, although the 
outlook of the company seems to have 
improved considerably. Other oil issues 
were quiet. 

Bonds have shown more activity than 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Osborne has decided that dividends of 
a corporation exempt from the corpo- 
ration tax under the supreme court’s 
recent decision relating to companies 
which lease their properties are subject 
to the tax whenever such dividends 
are paid, directly or indirectly, to an- 
other corporation. In the Minehill and 
Schuvlkill Haven Railroad case the 
supreme court held that a corporation 
which leased its property is not “doing 


| business,’’ and is consequently not lia- 


for several weeks, but industrial stocks | 


remain quiet. 
stock is firm, but inactive. There has 
been a little interest in Los Angeles 
Athletic Club stock. Mining issues have 
been very quiet. Consolidated Mines is 
a little better in tone. 

First National Bank stoek has eased 
off in the last few months, probably 
owing to the general weakness of the 
market. A few shares sold at $685 this 
week, There was little interest in oth- 
er .bank stocks. 


Banks and Banking 


In referring to the present abnor- 
mally high money rates at Paris, an 
English financial critic assigns these 
causes: There hag been hoarding upon 
a very great scale. The military pre- 
parations going on in Germany have 
filled the French people with anxiety. 


Los Angeles Investment | 








The relations between Austro-Hungary | 


and Russia since the outbreak of hos- © 


tilities in the Balkans have been of a 
mature to inspire uneasiness in France. 
There has been a lurking dread that 


if matters seem to be drifting toward | 


a collision Germany might determine to 
pick a quarrel with France and attack 
her before the Russians could come to 
her assistance. Moreover, there have 
been a good many issues of new securi- 
ties, and everybody is aware that there 
are to be a very large number of more 
new issues as soon as peace is assured. 


Chairman Henry of the house rules 





ble to the tax. The stocks of many 
such railroads are held by other cor- 
porations. The treasury department 
must surrender a large amount of 
money as a result of the supreme 
court’s decision, but before doing so 


‘ Commissioner Osborn will begin an in- 


quiry to ascertain the amount of divi- 
dends paid to other corporations in 
1909 and 1912 and will levy a tax on 
these companies. 


Glendale defeated the proposed issue 
of $52,500 for school bonds, the main 
objection being the movement to en- 
large the school grounds. 


Newport may decide to construct a 


new jetty, and a bond issue to cover | 
the cost of $101,200 is now being con- 


sidered. 


Escondido is to hold a bond election | 
include $100,000 | 


June 28 which will 
for water system, $4000 for fire de- 
partment and $6000 for a concrete 
bridge. 


¥iermosa Beach defeated the bond 
issue of $80,000 for municipal improve- 
ments. 


Pomona will decide a school bond 
issue of $30,000 June 26. 
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TRADE MARK OFGISTERED 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Secured by Los Angeles Real Estate 
Paying 6% to /% Interest 


First mortgages. 


Security two or more, to one. For 
instance on a mortgage of $1500, 


the property will 


appraise from $3000 to $3750, sometimes even greater. 


In every case vou have our Guarantee as to suffi- 
ciency of mortgage, together with payment of inter- 


est, paid twice a year. 


These mortgages are supplied 
venience of ‘‘Mortgage Notes” 


$200, $500, $1000 or as most 
handle. 


They are strictly first 


through the con- 
in fractions of $100, 
convenient for you to 
lien. Mortgage is 


held by The Title Insurance and Trust Company as 
Trustee who certify to the issuance of these notes— 
the notes of the original mortgagor. 


Here is absolutely safe mortgage investment with 
all of the frills, expense, trouble, ete., eliminated. 
Let us tell you more about them. 


129 SoutH BROADWAY 


— 


“Shome Builders General Agencp 


Selling Agents for Home Builders” 


Los ANGELES 


(Ground Floor Mason Opera House) 


What Are You Doing With Your Money? 


If you are not getting as high as 6% you are not realizing the full earning 


power of your money. 


Do You Want 6% and Safety? 
The Largest Financial Institution in the West Pays 6, 


and as a guarantee of absolute protection and safety it secures your investment 
with its entire paid-up capital and surplus of $16,884,964.538. 


(This money is used in the upbuilding of our $15,000,000.00 tract.) 
Our institution is the largest Co-Operative Building and Real Estate Com- 


pany in the World. 


It has over 30,000 holders of its stock and securities, and pays out annually 
more in cash dividends than any other similar organization. 


For 47 years it and its predecessors have maintained a strict unbroken 
record of money back in full to the inveStor at any time. 


How To Start Getting 6% 


Send or bring your money to the Los Angeles Investment Company (occu- 
pying its own thirteen story million dollar office building at Broadway and 
Eighth)—$1 or more up to $10,000 will earn 6%, payable quarterly, for 90 days 


= 


or longer up to 5 years. Send TODAY. 


foe Angeles Fuvestment (ompany 


Broadway at Eighth 


NOTICE OF CONTEST. 


' Department of the Interior, United States 


Land Office, Los Angeles, California. 
May 24, 1913. 
To Myrtle F. Powell of Los Angeles, Cal., 
contestee: 

You are hereby notified that George Wil- 
son who gives 17138 BDagle St., Los Angeles, 
Cal., as his post-office address, did on 
April 24, 1913, file in this office his duly 
corroborated application to contest and 
secure the cancellation of your Timber 
and Stone application, serial No. 018061. 
made March 13, 1913, for the southwest 
quarter of the northwest quarter and the 
west half of the southwest quarter of 
Section 11, and the northwest quarter of 
the northwest quarter Section 14, Town- 
ship 1 south, Range 17 west, San Ber- 
nardino Meridian, and as grounds for his 
contest he alleges that sald land has been 
filed upon as stone and timber land, that 
said land is not stone and timber land but 
is farming land and agricultural in char- 
acter and is suitable for entry and home- 
stead. 

You are, therefore, further notified that 


| the said allegations will be taken by this 


office as having been confessed by you. 
and your said entry will be cancelled 
thereunder without your further right to 

i <) 


be heard therein, either before this office 
or on appeal, if you fail to file in this 
office within twenty days after the fourth 
publication of this notice, as shown below. 
your answer, under oath, specifically 
meeting and responding to these allega- 
tions of contest, or if you fail within that 
time to file in this office due proof that 
you have served a copy of your answer on 
the said contestant either in person or by 
registered mail. If this service is made 
by the delivery of a copy of your answer 
to the contestant in person, proof of such 
service must be either the said contest- 
ant’s written acknowledgment of his re- 
ceipt of the copy, showing the date of its 
receipt, or the affidavit of the person by 
whom the delivery was made stating 
when and where the copy was delivered; 
if made by registered mail, proof of such 
service must consist of the affidavit of the 
person by whom the copy was mailed 
stating when and the post office to which 
it was mailed, and this affidavit must be 
accompanied by the postmaster’s receipt 
for the letter. 

You should state in your answer the 
name of the post office to which you de- 
sire future notices to be sent to you. 

FRANK BUREN. Register. 
O. R. W. ROBINSON, Receiver. 





2” ae 1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 


During the Summer Months You Have the Oppor- 
tunity of Buving the Best Fuel on the Market 


CARBON BRIQUETS IN OPERATION 


At the Following Reduced Rates 


— fa. REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 


Free Delivery except in outlying districts where an CALIFORNIA 
extra charge will be made. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation ce /Viount Lowe 


“Nats saeniani The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
Briquet Office Phones Main 8620 and 60199 


No Tour Complete Without It. 

















ok ee Pacific Electric Railway 
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MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier oo COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


S. E. Cor. Third and Spring AS par ee at Surplus and 


NATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA Hg tn ee From Here to There, 
N. E. Cor, Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK TAMES Bt eee ent. 


S. E, Cor. Fourth and Broadway Capital, $300,000.00. Surplus and 


“The Land of Heart’s Desire’ 
Undivided Profits, $244,000. 

A. J. WATERS, President. __ C all 0 Cal S esire 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK EH. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 

S. W. Cor. Third and Main as i ev al Surplus and 


Most Everywhere in 





—— Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 


oe ee NATIONAL BANK ¥: a HEATON tangent. Angeles, Cal., for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 


. Capital, $200,000. Surplus and 
401 South Spring, Cor, Fourth Undivided Profits, $73,000, 


IRST NATIONAL BANK Miah, SEs era hel 


S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring o_o 


I. W. HELLMAN, President. _ 
PraRMERs & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK vy. ft ROSSETTT Cann 


. Capital, $1,500,000. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000, 


EXCURSION FARES 10 > een 
YELLOWSTONE PARK June 15, 17, 18, 24, 22, 


b k E t 23, 25,806. 27 aoe 
ade i July 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 14, 
EASTERN POINTS ac as 15, 16, 17, 22, 28, 24, 


SOs 1. 
Are now in effect for tickets good on LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED and PACIFIC LIMITED, leaving Los Angeles August 1, 2,°7, 3, g,s0;ee 


& 
daily for Chicago through Salt Lake City, via the Salt xX ursions 14, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28. 
Lake Route, Union Pacific and connecting lines. Excel- September 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 
lent trains for a comfortable and quick trip. 10. 11: 
Particulars at 601 Sther’ eae Los Angeles and i Sample Fares 

SALT LAKE ROUTE ence 
Kansas City 
Denver 


C 1 ‘ tt aatete New Orleans 
oronaao enjoys the same delightful 
Hotel del Coronado climate in Summer that prevails dur- Omaha 
Coronado Beach, California. ing the Winter months. Golf and Ten- Washington, D. C 107.50 
American Plan: Summer Rates in Effect nis tournaments under auspices of Cor- : ; c a 
onado Country Club throughout July and many others, 
and August. Yacht races, fishing con- Good for return three 
tests, bowling tournaments, motor pic- months from date of sale, 
nics, held weekly. Bay and Surf Bath- . not to exceed October 31, 
ing. Write for Summer Booklet. Eee ae He se abe Bay ae 1913. 
JOHN J, HERNAN, Manager, day or night—Phone Main 738—60517. Liberal Stop-over privi- 
: . Ss t. ges. ee y 
Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCROSS PiySOMccHa Gamers Stree 


this trip. 
334 South Spring Street, 











eee 


FOR RENT ; 3 al 
Well lighted and quiet studios in the Santa Catalina Island, Daily Service 


GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- < 
Maliy “Waitractive “SudMiier “imetecs Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 


Fire-Proof Storage for Musicians and Artists, For | || BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 


terms, etc., apply to the manager. : d Thr. Glass Bottom Boat 
South Broadwa Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through 5. 
250 y 1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET | |! B NNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Elecric Basking. Les Angeles, Cal. Phanes: Main 4492. F 6576 





; 





Silks In Combination 


—Fashion has again hit upon a novel and alluring way of 
wearing silks. 


—Part of the costume of Ottoman plain and the rest of Otto- 
man moired to match. The idea is being exploited at Bul- 
lock’s. 


—TLuxurious all-silk Ottomans, 44 inches wide, in Besnard 
red, navy blue, wistaria, raisin, taupe, black—the plain Otto- 
man $3.25, and the same fabric, only moired, $3.75 a yard. 


—Notably rich in appearance—highly fascinating when 
made up in combination. 


—The sketches give a hint of the manner in which these new 
combination silks are being made up by the best modistes. 


Beautiful Black Silks 


—That have conspired together to win new friends for Bul. 
lock’s through their character and value— 


A 42 in. Black Crepe Faille at $3,75—is a queenly silk no 
one should fail to see. 


A 42 in. Black French Crepe at $3.50—is a dull finished silk 
of more than ordinary merit. 


At $2.00 is a Black Crepe Meteor—notable for its quality. 
At $2.25 and $3.00 other meteors more striking yet. 


At $3.00 is a Black Granite Crepe, 40 ins, wide and fairly 
irresistible to those who love Black Silk. 


At $1.75—A Black French Charmeuse—40 inches wide. At 
$3.00, a 42 inch charmeuse. At $4.50 one that is 44 
inches wide. 


Then 44 in. Bengalines at $3.25. 36 inch moires at Gee 5) 
$1.50, $1.75; and 44 in. Moire Bengalines at $3.75. 





